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Montgomery Ward store, Houston, Texas. Facade: %” Squares, Pan-O-ramics OS-15692-1; Gray Granite, Buff, Light Gray, Pink, Fawn Textone, Cream, Dusky Peach and Dark Gray, Ground-Level Mural: 1'4_” 
special design in Red, Black, Dark Gray, Cascade, Yellow and White. Sun Screens: 146” Squares, c.e., Pan-O-ramics OS-15692-3: Turquoise Shadowflash, Sage Shadowflash, Blue Granite 
and Deep Blue. Engineers & Builders: Austin Company. Tile Contractor: Martini Tile and Terrazzo Co. Color Plate 41€. 


Three problems with one answer... CERAMIC TILE 


Squares, S.e.; 


The problems: (1) how to add interest to a large expanse of windowless facade... (2) give individuality, add 
color and pattern interest at street level without adding maintenance expense...(3) shield display windows 
and entrance areas from sun and weather—attractively and permanently. The answer: American Olean 
ceramic tile—with its versatile decorative qualities, its permanence, its matchless economy of upkeep. 


Write for new Color Booklet 550—‘‘Ceramic Mosaics Patterns and Blends.”’ ‘ 
ERAMIC TILE 


Our Design Department at Olean will be glad to assist you in developing merican 
details for special design treatments. Olean 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY @ EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1564 CANNON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. © FACTORIES: LANSDALE, PA, OLEAN, N.Y., LEWISPORT, KY. @ MEMBER: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 
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The changing suburbs 47 


TRANSPORTATION 
The new network 50 
' Transportation is radicuvlly changing the character of the suburbs, and the suburbs, 
in turn, are radically changing the needs in transportation. 
WORKING 
Industry can be neighborly 57 
Factories on the Stanford campus are converting Palo Alto, Calif. from a suburb 
to a satellite without jeopardizing its garden city goal. 
The planned industrial community 63 1 
Don Mills, near Toronto, is both a success and a failure. It is a etnies place to work 
and live, but unhappily tts workers don’t live there. ay 
Does industry pay its way? 67 
Sometimes, but industry’s biggest benefit to a suburb is tax flexibility. 
‘LIVING 
Serenity amid chaos 71 
4 5 News Just off the center of Houston, River Oaks is a suburb that survived the city. 
33 Projects Freeway suburb 75 
a The scatteration, built-in decay, and brand-new ugliness of Irving, Tez. are 
39 Products warnings to all new suburbs growing compulsively along the highways. 
47 Editorials A dream defended 380 
In the nick of time the exurbanites of Westport, Conn. are mustering to protect . 
the amenities which attracted them to the country in the first ce, “0 
106 Abroad 
SHOPPING 
133 Books 
E t The battle for business 85 
138 xcerp S Fountain Square in the heart of Evanston, Ill. has developed a rounded program 
to recapture trade from the newer shopping centers on the fringe. 
148 Letters 
Free parking for 5,000 88 
The plague of most suburbs, automobiles and parking lots, is converted into the 
stock-in-trade of shoppingwise Garden City, Long Island. 
Cover: Design by Ray Komai. 
BUILDINGS 
16 Editorial, subscription, and 
advertising data. 
‘ Architecture for the suburbs 90 
Advertising Buildings of all kinds are being made neighborly by sauve design and siting. 
Town houses inthe country 97 
Published monthly by Time, INc., : 
Tine end A land-saving substitute for the typical subdivision: clustered dwellings. 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
i . Entered as second-class matter at WHY THE SUBURBS? 
ine New York, N. Y. and at additional ey 
oe Subseription price $6.50 a year. What is their compelling attraction? 100 ( 
© 1961 Time Inc. All rights 


reserved. The growing suburbs are mostly jor growing children—a gallery of photographs. 
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Edgar M. Bronfman, President 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Building: Seagram Building 


DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT SERVICE... “The 
Seagram Building bustles with traffic; elevators are in con- 
stant use. Alert, automatic elevators that cut floor-to-floor 
travel time are valued in this busy building. I am happy to 
say that installation of a Westinghouse Elevator System has 
assured us of dependable, efficient service.” 
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Willis F. Thompson, President 
United Engineering Trustees, Inc. 
'vew York, N.Y. 

ilding: United Engineering Center 


BUILT BY ENGINEERS FOR ENGINEERS... 
“The United Engineering Center is being built by engineers 
for engineers. In view of the major role of the engineer in 
today’s engineering-conscious world, we cannot afford to 
have anything but the finest in our headquarters building. 
One of these ‘finest’ is our Westinghouse Elevator System.” 


expect quality—that includes Westinghouse elevators.” 


Joseph P. Blitz, President 
Joseph P. Blitz, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Building: 635 Madison Avenue 


EXCESSIVE WAITING TIME IS ELIMINATED 
... “In the 30-Minute “Eye-Opener,’ we saw how Westing- 
house operatorless elevators work efficiently to render prompt 
service. Because these elevators work electronically and auto- 
matically, excessive waiting time is eliminated. This quick, f 
responsive service, above all, led us to specify Westinghouse.” 


te, 


William Kaufman 

The William Kaufman Organization 
New York, N.Y. 

Building: Envoy Towers 


WE HAVE BEEN SURE FOR YEARS.. .“Our \ 
building at 711 Third Avenue was one of the first to use 
operatorless elevators. Safety and total efficiency were deter- 
mining factors in again choosing this system for Envoy j 
Towers, one of our finest apartment buildings. Our tenants 7 
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Roy H. Durst 

The Durst Organization 

New York, N.Y. 

Buildings: 733 Third Avenue, 205 East 42nd Street 


SILENT AND LUXURIOUS... “Smooth, efficient 
Westinghouse elevators perform in a manner which has won 
us over completely. The ride itself, silent and luxurious, is all 
one needs to be convinced. We've specified Westinghouse 
operatorless elevators in modernizing 205 East 42nd Street— 
as well as in our new office building at 733 Third Avenue 
now nearing completion.” 


These New York Decision-Making Executives Experienced the 


Westinghouse Elevator 


“*30-Minute Pre-Investment 


WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS YOUR IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ABOUT BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Westinghouse invites you to participate in a demon- 
stration of the most advanced elevator system in the 
world. You must experience elevator performance 
to appreciate the remarkable results of Westinghouse 
engineering skills. Here are elevators that “think” 
for themselves, electronically and automatically. 
They are as new as tomorrow—and more dependa- 
ble than any elevator system previously devised. 
Tenants expect to find them in new buildings—and 


Westinghouse 
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more and more managements of existing buildings 
specify them at modernization time. 

Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
building owner or manager, it pays you well to in- 
vestigate before you invest. Make arrangements to 
see this behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling 
the Westinghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in 
your city. You can be sure .. . if it's Westinghouse. 


ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


Double PROTECTION 


with SLOAN 
Vacuum Breakers 


FIG.1 FIG, 2 


INLET INLET 
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Water port open— Air Water port closed— Air 
port closed during flush port open during vacuum 


Municipal plumbing codes as well as U. S. Government speci- 
fications stipulate that all plumbing fixtures be protected 
against the possibility of back-syphonage by either an air gap, 
where practicable, or by an approved vacuum breaker. 


Sloan Valve Company pioneered the development of vacuum 
breakers and was first to gain approval from the National 
Plumbing Laboratory which formerly tested such devices. 
Sloan Vacuum Breakers, sensitive to the slightest vacuum, 
incorporate double protection to prevent back-syphonage 
as follows: 

When a vacuum occurs in the supply line (as indicated 
in Fig. 2), two things happen simultaneously. The swing- 
ing check instantly seats against the water port to prevent 
back-syphonage; and, as it swings, it opens the air port, 
admitting full atmospheric pressure to the fixture, which 
again prevents back-syphonage. 


This superior vacuum breaker represents another achieve- 
ment of Sloan engineering, constantly employed to assure 
outstanding products through research. It is one more ex- 
ample of that bonus of quality you expect from Sloan. And, 
since you can have Sloan quality at no extra cost, why not 
make sure you get it. 


S LOAN 
cb 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Kennedy reiterates call for Urban Affairs Department, 
but expansion of city programs is long way off 


Early last month President-Elect John 
F. Kennedy announced that his aides 
are already drafting legislation that he 
hopes to submit to Congress this winter 
to create a new Cabinet-rank Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs to deal with all 
sorts of housing and metropolitan plan- 
ning and development problems. 


Translating this Kennedy objective 
into reality will probably take many 
months, however. In addition to opposi- 
tion from Republicans and southern 
conservative Democrats in Congress 
who are against any extension of fed- 
eral activity in these fields, opposition 
also can be anticipated from some in- 
dustry groups that fear that a new 
order of things might upset the close 
‘relations they have established with ex- 
isting agencies and their personnel over 
the years. At month’s end, Washington 
observers were predicting that initial 
legislation offered by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will only ask for authority 
to reorganize and regroup existing 
agencies into a new department, and for 
the present will refrain from seeking 
any new authority or powers for this 
department, such as federal participa- 
tion in commuter transit or air or 
stream pollution control. Legislation for 
new or expanded programs of this na- 
ture is not likely to be pushed until 
much later, when the new administra- 
tion is more certain of its strength. 


To study long-range housing poli- 
cies, the President-Elect appointed a 
five-man task force consisting of Jo- 
seph P. McMurray, former New York 
State Housing Commissioner, chair- 
man; mortgage finance expert Harry 
Held, senior vice president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, of New York; As- 
sociate Professor Robert C. Wood, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
department of economics and _ social 
sciences; Charles Wellman, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
National Savings & Loan League, of 
Glendale, Calif.; and John Barriere, 
staff director of the subcommittee on 
housing of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. He also named an 
economic policy task force headed by 
Paul Samuelson, who also teaches eco- 
nomics at M.I.T., with instructions to 
consider what emergency housing legis- 
lation might be advisable, as part of a 
broad program of legislation to give 
the lagging economy a new boost. 


Meanwhile strong support for the 
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creation of the proposed urban affairs 
department was voiced at the annual 
convention of the American Municipal 
Assn. in New York, which urged the 
President-Elect to convene a White 
House conference on urban affairs and 
to appoint a federal advisory committee 
of mayors and other representatives to 
“study and recommend a national work- 
able program designed to eliminate 
slums and blight throughout America.” 
Keynoting this convention, Governor 
David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania, 
former Mayor of Pittsburgh, said the 
creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs would demonstrate “‘that we have 
achieved national leadership which rec- 
ognizes there is truly something wrong 
when we boast of private affluence and 
ignore public squalor.” 

The outgoing Eisenhower administra- 
tion also was leaving behind it a cogent 
document that testified to the need for 
greatly expanded urban renewal pro- 
grams and more orderly suburban and 
metropolitan growth—with government 
assistance of some unspecified degree. 
This document was the report of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s ten-member Commis- 
sion on National Goals, a group of ten 
leaders in business, education, and labor 
chaired by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, pres- 
ident of the American Assembly, of Co- 
lumbia University, and President Emer- 
itus of Brown University: President 
Eisenhower had asked this commission 
to draft a broad outline of national 
objectives and programs for the next 
decade and longer. In discussing na- 
tional goals for living conditions, this 
commission’s report said: 


“We must remedy slum conditions, 
reverse the process of decay in the larg- 


‘er cities, and relieve the necessity for 


low-income and minority groups to con- 
centrate there. 


“We should also seek solutions for 
haphazard suburban growth and pro- 
vide an equitable sharing of the cost of 
public services between central cities 
and suburbs. In many parts of the coun- 
try, the goal should be a_ regional pat- 
tern which provides for a number of 
urban centers, each with its own indus- 
tries, its own educational, cultural, and 
recreational institutions, and a balanced 
population of various income levels and 
backgrounds. .. . 


“Experience in the past decade has 
taught us some of the steps which must 
be taken. Further urban renewal pro- 


grams, costing as much as $4 billion per 
year, are needed to purchase city land, 
clear it of dilapidated buildings, and 
make it available for residential and 
business use. Roads and rapid transit 
facilities should be planned and financed 
as a unit, and effective regional plan- 
ning should deal with all transportation, 
industrial location, and government- 
assisted housing plans.” 


Agencies will spur joint 
highway-renewal plans 


Federal highway and urban renewal 
officials have decided to work in closer 
harmony and have joined forces in an 
experimental program to stimulate com- 
prehensive joint highway and urban re- 
newal planning on a metropolitan-wide 
basis. 

Under federal highway legislation 
the Bureau of Public Roads is allowed 
to spend up to 1.5 per cent of total high- 
way appropriations for planning and re- 
search. Usually it has allocated these 
funds to state highway departments 
for planning purposes. At the same time 
the HHFA is allowed to make grants to 
state, metropolitan, or regional planning 
agencies for metropolitan area plan- 
ning, and to individual communities for 
community-wide urban renewal plan- 
ning. 

Now these two federal agencies will 
allow the pooling of these funds to make 
matching grants to finance comprehen- 
sive coordinated highway and urban re- 
newal planning programs. Projects for 
which grants are sought may be initi- 
ated by either state or local agencies, 
but will have to be sponsored jointly by 
a state highway department and either 
a state, metropolitan, or regional plan- 
ning agency eligible for HHFA plan- 
ning grants. Each project also will be 
required to cover planning for the en- 
tire urbanized metropolitan area and 
all relevant aspects of development and 
land use. It also must be conducted 
under policy guidance from a broadly 
representative coordinating committee, 
including officials of both local jurisdic- 
tions and any major state planning and 
development agencies, and in some 
phase must involve the planning or lo- 
cating of a federal-aid highway project 
in the area. 

continued on page 7 
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Wright 


The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
oat reference shelf on those architects who have done most 
il to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
j combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 
eat show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 
; to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 
most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
} of architecture’ today? If you act now you may have the 
44 important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 
price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


Tie seven ARTS BOOK 
offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 

hel savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

} are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
mie texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? 


Sullivan 


Mendelsohn 


You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 
itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 


members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Seven ARTS BOOK SOCICTY 


{ You may enter my name as a member and send me all eleven volumes of 
4% MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and han- 
dling). | agree to take as few as six additional selections in the course of 
my membership. i am to receive each month without charge the attractive 
| Seven Arts News containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me at member's prices. 
If | do not want the selection announced | can return your simple form say- 
ing ‘send me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the more than 
| 4 100 authoritative volumes offered in the course of a year. | may cancel 
| my membership at any time after purchasing the six additional selections. 


Member’s price $10.95. 


Member's price $13.50. 


Member's price $9.50. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
Please print full name 
Address 
Zone. State. 


$61 -17 


- 
Wh tepid PRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papodaki examines the work of the 
Ji ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the has been felt throughout the world. controve:sial South American architect whose most recent com- 
images he sought to create—grew. PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Louise mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil’s new 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques.  ©Pital, Brasilia. 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
~exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. an architect who is internationally renowned as a practitioner, lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
} ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive educator, and theoretician. led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
} text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan rary architects. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 
humanistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American Neutra’s experiment from his ding private houses 
| LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation architecture. to comprehensive designs for urban projects. 
Del 11 Vols. in 2 Slipcases—Each 71% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 


RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 
The Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy. 277 pp., 82 x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00, 
Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 1134 x 82, 510 Illus. Retail $17.50. 


The Treasuries of Contemporary Houses, selected by the editors of Architectural 
Record. 2 vols., boxed 9 x 12, 452 pp., 1000 photographs, plans, 

and drawings (8 pp. in full color). Retail $14.50. Member's price $11.50. 
Rembrandt, Ludwig Miinz. 934 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 
Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 Illus. Retail $12.50. 


Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 524 pp., 8/2 x 12, 606 Illus. 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 

The Future of Architecture and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Cc ined retail price $15.00. Member’s price $11.00. 


The Art of India, Louis Frederic. 426 gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. 
Member's price $12.95. 
Architecture, USA, lan McCallum. 81/2 x 11, 240 pp. 500 illustrations. Retail $13.50. 
Member's price $9.95. 
A History of Modern Architecture, Jurgen Joedicke. 734 x 10/2, 224 pp., 465 illus. 
Retail $10.00. Member’s price $7.95. 
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CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF HIGHWAYS 


FREEWAY BOUNTY FOR SIGHT-SEERS 
California State Highway officials have decided 
to give sight-seers and photographers an 
amenity bonus on a temporary dead-end por- 
tion of the San Francisco Embarcadero Free- 


‘way. Pending the selection of a route and the 


start of construction for the extension of the 
freeway to connect ultimately with the Golden 
Gate Bridge, which may be several years off, 
two lanes of the last half mile of the present 
elevated structure, adjoining the Broadway 
on-ramp, are being fenced off from traffic to 
provide about 60 parking spaces and protected 
strolling areas commanding a sweeping view 
of the city’s water front, the Oakland and 
Golden Gate bridges, and San Francisco Bay. 
Contract cost: $28,000. 


Renewal in New Rochelle 
links roads and rails 


Westchester Plaza, a $27 million shop- 
ping, office, and transit center in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., designed by John Gra- 
ham & Co., of New York, will be started 
as soon as site clearance is completed 
this spring (see photo). Incorporated 
in this urban renewal project, scheduled 
for completion in two years, will be 
new station facilities for the main line 
of the New Haven Railroad, local and 
long-distance bus terminals, and indoor 
parking for 4,300 autos. The New Ro- 
chelle Interchange will provide direct 
access to the New England Thruway 
(foreground in photo) and other ad- 
jacent main roads, and a truck ramp 
to the rooftop loading docks of the 
stores will keep these vehicles from 
interfering with regular auto traffic at 
the center, 

The 18-acre site for this project con- 
sists of 12 acres of former freight 
yards acquired from the New Haven by 
the redevelopment group headed by Sid- 
ney Rolfe, of New York, and more than 
6 acres purchased from the New Ro- 
chelle Urban Renewal Dept. for $2.80 
per square foot. The project will include 
a two-story thin-shell concrete roof 
bowling alley (extreme left in photo), a 
16-story office tower, a restaurant and 
civic auditorium, a 265,000-square-foot 
department store that can be expanded 
by 100,000 square feet, some 80 other 
retail establishments, and a_ second 
junior department store. When com- 
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pleted, the project will increase city 
real estate tax revenues approximately 
$400,000 a year. 

Under a separate agreement with the 
city, the same redevelopment group has 
posted $100,000 in securities as a guar- 
antee to bid at least $1.5 million for 
adjacent redevelopment sites to be im- 
proved with $40 million of new apart- 
ment buildings, a hotel, and cultural 
and recreational facilities (in right 
background in photo). 


Ohio examiners revoke 
architect’s license 


For the first time in its 30-year history 
the Ohio Board of Examiners of Archi- 
tects has ordered an architect’s certifi- 
cate to practice revoked, but the order 
has been suspended by a Common Pleas 
Court Judge pending a trial on the 
board’s right to have taken such action 
in this case. 

The architect is Charles Burchard, 
and the charge against him alleged that 
“by fraud and deceit” he had permitted 
an engineering corporation (A. M. Kin- 
ney, Inc., of Cincinnati) to practice 
architecture illegally under the guise 
of a “fictitious, nonexistent” com- 
plementary architectural partnership 
(A. M. Kinney Associates). After pro- 
tracted hearings, the five-member 
Board of Examiners ruled on Nov. 29 
that Burchard had committed such an 
offense. It found that when Burchard 
and A. M. Kinney Sr., an engineer, 
appeared before a state commission in 
June 1958 to outline the qualifications 
of A. M. Kinney Associates to serve as 
architects for a proposed $15 million 
state office building, Burchard “did 
fraudulently and/or deceitfully repre- 
sent, and allowed and permitted rep- 


resentations by others to the effect that 
you were engaging in the practice of 
architecture as a partner in a fictitious 
nonexistent partnership known as 
‘A.M. Kinney Associates’ knowing full 
well you were in fact an agent of, and 
performing such services as, an agent 
of A. M. Kinney, Inc.” During the 
license revocation hearings last sum- 
mer, however, one of the members of 
the State Office Building Architect Se- 
lection Commission appeared before the 
Board of Examiners of Architects to 
testify on behalf of Burchard. 
According to A. M. Kinney Jr., 2 
lawyer, the Kinney firms have had a 
running skirmish with the Board of 
Examiners, usually involving classified 
telephone directory listings which 
might imply that Kinney Sr. is an 
architect, which he is not, rather than 
an engineer, which he is. As for the 
allegedly fictitious arcHitectural part- 
nership, Kinney Jr. says his father 
established it in 1945 in association 
with Architect Max Boehm, now de- 
ceased. Burchard, who taught architec- 
ture at Harvard with Marcel Breuer 
from 1945 to 1953, joined the Kinneys 
in 1953, but was not able to obtain an 
architect’s license in Ohio until 1955, 
after lengthy hearings. Kinney Asso- 
ciates now has eight partners, accord- 
ing to Kinney Jr., and in 1958 had 
seven. When the first hearing by the 
Board of Examiners was held last 
June, Kinney Sr. said: “This is essen- 
tially a conflict between the architec- 
tural and engineering professions in 
Ohio. This results from a serious am- 
biguity in the statutes governing the 
areas in which these sister professions 
may practice. It is deplorable that the 
architects have seen fit to endeavor to 
settle this conflict by a deliberate and 


continued on page 9 


NEW ROCHELLE COMMERCIAL CENTER GEARED TO RAILROAD AND THRUWAY 
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Built like modern skyscrapers, new Ebco On-A-Wall Water 
Coolers are winning the acclaim of architects, builders, and 
engineers as the finest wall mounted cooler of them all. 
With crisp, clean design, these Ebco On-A-Wall models are the 
first of their type to bring lasting style and quality to the 
field. Mar-resistant vinyl, in Silver Spice color, is bonded 
permanently to twenty gauge steel. Recessed anodized alu- 
minum grille has an ultra-modern basketweave pattern. 
Available in two capacities, 7 and 13 GPH, Ebco On-A-Wall 
Water Coolers have carefree, hand polished, stainless steel 
tops, deep basins with anti-splash ridge, and the highest anti- 
splash backs of all. Easy to clean up, and under, they’re 
mounted at any height off the floor .. . flush with the wall 
to save space and conceal plumbing. 


Full 5-year warranty. Ebco engineering has the finest record 


STYLED TO STAY NEW FOR YEARS TO COME 


of trouble-free performance in the industry. Warranty covers 
all components. For complete details, write today on your 
company letterhead to The Ebco Manufacturing Co., Dept. 2-U, 
Columbus 13, Ohio. Ask for a free viny] laminated steel sample 
in Silver Spice color. (See Sweet’s A.LA. File No, 29-D-42) 


OASIS 


Americas Preferred 


WATER COOLERS 


BY THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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vicious attack upon a man of Charles 
Burchard’s character and reputation.” 

Now that the Burchard case has 
moved from the Board of Examiners 
into the state’s court system, it will be 
up to the latter to determine whether 
the Kinney architectural “partnership” 
is real or fictitious, and also to rule on 
another legal point raised in Bur- 
chard’s appeal. This contends that 
Ohio law does not define architecture, 
and that the Board of Examiners’ con- 
tention that a corporation cannot prac- 
tice it has never been tested in court 
and is not valid. 


New zoning for New York 
will control city’s density 


By unanimous action of the Board of 
Estimate, New York City obtained a 
comprehensive set of new zoning regu- 
lations last month that will go into 
effect after a one-year waiting period 
to allow for an orderly transition from 
the old to the new rules. 

Four years in the drafting, the mod- 
ernized regulations greatly reduce the 
ultimate density to which New York 
could be developed. Under the new zon- 
ing a total population of 12.3 million 
could be accommodated, it is estimated, 
compared with some 55 million under 
the old rules. By 1975, the city’s popu- 
lation will total 8,340,000, the City 
Planning Commission estimates, com- 
pared with 7,782,000 in the 1960 census. 

One of the main features of the new 
regulations will allow builders in the 
highest density areas a bonus in total 
floor area in relation to building plot 
if they provide plazas or arcades for 
their buildings. In another innovation 
for New York, the new code will make 
off-street parking facilities ‘mandatory 
for all new factory and commercial 
buildings (as well as residential), ex- 
cept in certain of the most heavily 
developed areas, where it was consid- 
ered impractical to enforce such a 
requirement. 

One of the most controversial propos- 
als that was considered but was dropped 
from the final regulations was a so- 
called amortization provision that would 
have required all nonconforming build- 
ing uses, suck as industrial plants in 
residential districts, to be terminated 
after a period of years. The new rules, 
however, do require gradual elimina- 
tion of all nonconforming open-land 
uses, such as coal yards, auto wrecking 
lots, junk yards, and other uses that do 
not involve buildings. 

Technically New York’s new regula- 
tions are not a new law;; officially they 
are merely a “comprehensive amend- 
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PITTSBURGH AUDITORIUM DOME SHIMMERS IN THE MOONLIGHT 


Now that the stainless steel sheathing on its 
huge retractable circular roof has been com- 
pleted, the new Pittsburgh Public Auditorium 
gleams in the moonlight as dramatically as in 
the sunshine. Slowed up last year as a result 
of the steel strike, and originally scheduled to 
be dedicated during Pittsburgh Progress Week, 


from June 4 to 7, the opening of this $20 mil- 
lion, 13,000-seat indoor or outdoor arena has 
now been set back until later this year be- 
cause of another ‘“‘temporary work cessation.”’ 
Architects for this 413-foot diameter hemi- 
sphere, which can be air-conditioned when 
closed, are Mitchell & Ritchey of Pittsburgh. 


ment” to its original zoning ordinance. 
In the form of a master set of amend- 
ments it was possible to obtain their 
enactment without all of the affirma- 
tive adoptions usually required for an 
entirely new law; after approval by the 
Planning Commission they also would 
have become effective automatically un- 
less revised or actually vetoed by the 
Board of Estimate within 60 days. 
The A.I.A. New York chapter urged 
adoption of the new code. In a letter 
to the Board of Estimate, chapter Pres- 
ident Frederick J. Woodbridge called 
the final draft “realistic, workable and 
imaginative.” On behalf of the chapter, 
representing 1,215 of the 1,700 reg- 
istered architects in the city, Wood- 
bridge wrote: “it will elevate the stand- 
ards of building in the city and will, 
in fact, bring new economies to con- 
struction. It is our professional judg- 
ment that prompt adoption will bring 
credit to this city, its officials, and to 
the many citizens who have raised their 
voices in support of a planned, pro- 
gressive approach to our city’s future.” 


Architects hit plans for 
Grand Central bowling 


The bitterest bowling competition in 
New York this year will not be fought 
in the alleys, but over a proposal to 
install 44 keglers’ lanes in the vaulted 
space above the waiting room in re- 
vered Grand Central Terminal. 
Leading architects and urbanists were 


up in arms over the proposal last 
month. A _ special committee of the 
New York chapter of the A.I.A. was 
being organized to oppose the project. 
An editorial in the sometimes taste- 
setting Times, having noted that the 
recent 50th anniversary of Pennsylva- 


_hia Station had been ignored, went on: 


“We can understand why. It must be 
because it is ashamed of what has hap- 


‘pened the past few years inside that 


great structure, once considered among 
the classic buildings of America. If 
bowling alleys are put up in Grand 
Central, we are sure that its owners 
will soon feel the same way. Certainly 
the citizens of New York will.” ae 

And in the Herald Tribune, critic-at- 
large John Crosby, after calling atten- 
tion to a hearing scheduled by the 
Board of Standards and Appeals to con- 
sider an application for a variance that 
will pave the way for the proposed 
bowlers’ accommodations, went on: “I 
hope somebody will show up to protest 
this vandalism to our railroad station. 
. .. It should be pointed out that what 
is at issue here is not the main con- 
course where the information desk 
stands. It is the waiting room off the 
immense room. ‘ihe principle remains. 
We don’t need bowling alleys in Grand 
Central. Besides, once the waiting 
room ceiling was sacrificed to greed, 
the 25-foot ceiling of the main con- 
course [actually 120 feet—erp.] would 
be eyed greedily by some speculator, 
too. The whole thing ought to be 
stopped in its tracks.” 

Others joining the preservation cru- 


continued on page 11 
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and open new horizons | 


... of design freedom 


Two rich polished colors — Gold anodized 
and Platinum anodized — or the clean look 
of white baked enamel finish the great 
strength extruded aluminum track assembly. 
Incorporate this incomparable luxurious — 
yet undeniably functional — drapery guid- 
ance system in your present and forthcoming 
projects. 


Kenney MANUFAC 


Whether your design calls for extensive window 
treatment or multiple partitioning, The Electric Traverse 
Rod allows new dimensions of imaginative freedom 
heretofore unknown in interior space. Remote control 
positioning of any number of draperies may be indi- 
vidually or collectively achieved with whisper quiet- 
ness by simply touching a button. This completely inte- 
grated system is controlled with low voltage current 
and conceals all electrical cordage within the walls or 
ceiling of the installation, ending forever noisy exter- 
nal motors, belts and pulleys. 


See Us In Sweet's. Complete details on The Electric 
Traverse Rod may be found in the 1961 Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File, Section 19f Ke .. . or write direct for your 
individual copy. 


r 
| Please send me the items checked below: | 
| Electric Traverse Rod 16 page Catalog O 1 
Color Card oO | 
l Sample Section of Track Assembly OD 
| Complete 80 page Kenney Catalog oO | 
| NAME | 
| FIRM | 
| ADDRESS | 
1 city ZONE... STATE 


TURING COMPANY 


General Offices: 610 Wellington Avenue Cranston, Rhode Island 
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BOWLING ALLEYS proposed in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal would be built inside present 
waiting room (shaded area in floor plan) 
parallel to majestic concourse area. Architect's 
sketch shows how insertion of three extra 
floors would lower the waiting room ceiling 
from 58 to only 15 feet. 


sade with valiant letters or statements 
to the press included Architects Har- 
mon H, Goldstone, president of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society, Victor Gruen, and 
Robert C. Weinberg. 

The 44 bowling lanes proposed for 
the terminal would be installed in three 
tiers and would lower the present wait- 
ing room ceiling from 58 to 15 feet 
(see sketch). The first level would 
house the headquarters and a 600-seat,. 
four-lane tournament arena, with built- 
in telecasting equipment, for the 
Gothams, the New York team in a new 
professional National Bowling League. 
It also would contain a 200-seat restau- 
rant. Upper tiers would have 20 lanes. 

All three tiers would consist of con- 
crete slabs floated on a steel structure 
spanning the 60-foot-wide waiting 
room, so interior spaces would be free 
of columns. Installation costs, includ- 
ing air-conditioning of the severely 
truncated waiting room below, are esti- 
mated at $3 million. The architect is 
Vito J. Tricarico associated with in- 
dustrial designer Lino G. Ferrari, both 
of New York. 


AIA starts detention home 
Honor Awards program 


In a new program calculated to result 
in more desirable penal institution con- 
struction, the A.I.A. and the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency are 
sponsoring two National Honor Awards 
for the best designed small detention 
home for children awaiting juvenile 
court disposition—one for a building to 
accommodate not more than 30 children, 
and one for a large home, holding more 
than 30. Buildings completed anywhere 
in the U.S. or abroad since Jan. 1, 1950 
are eligible, and all entries must be re- 
ceived at A.I.A. Washington head- 
quarters by January 31. Similar awards 
will be made in 1965, and every five 
years thereafter. 
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Briefs 


Architectural consultants have been 
retained by Seattle to advise its City 
Engineer on the best methods “to com- 
bine beauty and pleasing appearance 
with utility and practicality,” including 
landscaping, ground contouring, and 
other means for giving “‘a sense of con- 
tinuity” on two of the city’s major road 
programs. Lloyd Lovegren will advise 
on the features of a major interchange 
on the Seattle-Tacoma-Everett Free- 
way and a second Lake Washington 
bridge. Perry B. Johanson will advise 
on the Spokane Street Viaduct and Em- 
pire Way extension. The first project is 
now under construction. The second 
will be started this year. 


Free lectures on architecture for the 
layman are now being promoted by the 
A.I.A. and the National Association of 
Home Builders in cities all across the 
nation. After a recent test series of 
three evening adult-education sessions 
for an “Architectural School for Home 
Buyers” in the National Housing Cen- 
ter, in Washington, D.C., NAHB head- 
quarters distributed an outline for con- 
ducting similar courses to its 350 local 
home-builder associations. For the 
“pilot” school attended by 750 Wash- 
ington area “student” home buyers, 
the faculty was composed of A.I.A. 
Members Grosvenor Chapman, Paul 
Goettelmann, and Francis D. Leth- 
bridge. 


People 


In a Charter of El Paso signed recently in 
that Texas city by the A.I.A. and the 
Mexican Society of Architects, “the joint 
aims and aspirations of the architects of 
the two nations” are outlined and provi- 
sion made for the creation of a joint Bor- 
der Planning Commission to “study the 
problems and make long-range plans for 
the development of the border area.” Co- 
incident with the charter signing, the 
A.IL.A. bestowed honorary fellowships on 
Guillermo Rossell, Under Secretary of the 
Ministerio Patrimonio, in charge of all 
Mexican federal properties, and Ramon 
Corona Martin, chairman of the MSA’s 
international affairs committee. 

Preparing for its Philadelphia conven- 
tion in April, the A.I.A. announced that it 
will award Honorary Membership there to 
six nonarchiteets who have “rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the profession or to 
allied arts and sciences”: Helen Duprey 
Bullock, historian of the National Trust 
for Historie Preservation; Douglas Whit- 
lock, chairman of the board and general 
counsel, Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute; Walter D. Cocking, educational con- 
sultant and editorial consultant for Over- 
view; Attorney John T. Carr Lowe, legal 
consultant for the A.I.A., retired; Dr. 
George Bishop Tatum, associate professor 
of the history of art, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Grady 
Clay, executive editor of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture and real estate and building edi- 
tor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Winners in the color print section of 
the A.I.A.’s Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Architectural Photography were Julius 
Shulman, of Los Angeles, first; Baltazar 
Korab, of Birmingham, Mich., second, 
and Lawrence 8S. Williams, of Upper Dar- 
xy, Penn., third. Black and white section 
winners were Joseph W. Molitor, Ossin- 
ing, N.Y., first; George Knight, of San 
Francisco, second, and David Hirsch, of 
New York City, third. 

Winners of the Second Annual Award 
of Honor given by the A.I.A. and the 
National Association of Home Builders to 
encourage architect-builder collaboration 
promoting constant improvement in the 
design and construction of homes and com- 
munities are Builder Edmund J. Bennett, 
and Architects Keyes, Lethbridge & Con- 
don, both of Washington. 


MULTILINGUAL THEATER DESIGN 
EXPERTS 


Fluent German flowed from the mouth of 
New York Architect Philip C. Johnson 
when he diseussed principal directions in 
current theater design last month as a 
U.S. delegate to the UNESCO-sponsored 
international “Colloquy on Theater Archi- 

continued on page 16 
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G. R. BAILEY, Chairman, Building Planning 
Service of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners & Managers, and President of 
G. R. Bailey & Company, Chicago. 


: LOTS OF GLASS! “The very maximum of properly dimensioned 


windows counts for more in the renting of office space than any 


other item of efficient design 
ay ... 48 the position of prominent building management executive 
“Windowed corner offices frequently command a almost indefinitely because glass spandrels, when washed, 
+! 15% to 20% premium. are as clean and bright as at the time of installation. 
Bd “We know that tenants like windows. Punched windows lack “Buildings today are put up to last much longer than their 
bi the sales appeal of continuous glass. Windows of continu- predecessors, so the physical components must be better. 
af ous horizontal expanse — the kind that stretch from column Glass is one of the finest and most practical of modern 
lve to column and wall to wall — count for even more today in materials. 
5 renting office space, despite the advantages of fine lighting “I personally like glass corridor doors. They lend an appear- 
and air conditioning, And the higher rental obtainable more ance of activity, a sense of being occupied. They give ‘life’ 
i than offsets an increase in cost of air conditioning. to long corridors which could otherwise be dull and de- 
z “We approve of glass for spandrels between windows, too pressing. And it is far easier and less expensive to handle 


— the ‘new’ appearance of new buildings can be maintained 


tenants’ lettering when it’s on glass panels.” 


LIBBEY >OWENS-+- FORD 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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3 KINDS OF PLATE GLASS FOR BUILDINGS 


To assure clearer vision from the inside and a richer ap- 
pearance on the outside, use twin-ground, clear Parallel- 
O-Plate® Glass in windows. For control of sun heat and 
glare, use Parallel-O-Grey® or Heat Absorbing Plate. 
Parallel-O-Grey is neutral grey in color. Heat Absorbing 
Plate is pale bluish-green. Both effectively reduce trans- 
mission of sun heat to keep interiors cooler, but Parallel- 
O-Grey is more effective in reducing glare. 


THERMOPANE® INSULATING GLASS 


For maximum comfort and for heating and air-condition- 
ing economy, use Thermopane insulating glass in windows. 
Heat loss is cut in half, compared with single glazing. 
Drafts near windows are reduced. Outside noises are 
muffled. Parallel-O-Grey or Heat Absorbing Plate can be 
used in the outer pane of Thermopane for even greater 
building operating economies. 


VITROLUX® SPANDREL GLASS 


Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat-strength- 
ened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful char. 
acter to any structure. It is resistant to weathering, crazing 
and checking. Sixteen standard colors, plus black and 
white. Also in nonstandard colors subject to manufactur- 
ing limitations. 
TUF-FLEX® DOORS 

Made of %” thick or %” thick tempered plate glass, they 
are 3 to 5 times tougher than regular plate glass of the 
same thickness. Sixteen types in finished sizes up to 48” 
in width and 108” in height. Tuf-flex Doors are furnished 
complete with cast bronze or anodized aluminum fittings 
which are designed to take standard pivot hinges and 
builders’ hardware. 


For information on these L-O-F products, refer to Sweet's 
Architectural File 26-A, or call your L-O-F Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages). Or write to 
L-O-F, 4211 Libbey-Owens-Ford Building, Toledo 1, O. 


TYPICAL L-O-F INSTALLATIONS 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, New York. Approx- 
imately 150,000 sq. ft. of Parallel-O-Plate. 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris. 


NORTON BUILDING, Seattle, Wash, 
Parallel-O-Grey and Vitrolux. Archi- 
tects: Bindon & Wright, Seattle and 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
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TRUSCON STEEL DOORS AND FRAMES AND ALUMINUM DOORS complement the beauty and design of your TRUSCON TRU-DIAMOND METAL LATH AND ; 
residential, multistoried, and monumental buildings. Truscon Steel Doors can be prepared for panic exit ACCESSORIES provide the basis for the ; 
hardware, door closers, double-door combinations. Full line carried in warehouse stocks to meet tightest finest plaster wall construction — sound 
building schedules. Offer your clients the best doors in quality at lowest industry prices. For interiors, select deadened, fire resistant, vermin proof. 
Truscon's Folding Doors, Truscon Series 57 and Series 50 Hollow Metal Doors and Frames. For exterior Easy to work and shape for arch, stairway, 
applications, choose the Truscon Series 57. For special applications, recommend Truscon's newest—the Truscon and column structure. Write for information, 
Aluminum Sliding Patio Door. Send coupon for complete information. 
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TOP-HUNG INSWING WINDOWS 


designed for multistoried air conditioned buildings 


Truscon Aluminum Top-Hung Inswing Windows, Series 900-TH, and Vertically 
. Pivoted Aluminum Windows, Series 55-A, are specifically designed for use in 
multistoried air conditioned buildings. Double vinyl weatherstripping around the 
entire perimeter assures a tight seal to hold controlled air in, keep weather out. 
Another big advantage of this window is that both sides of the glass may be 
washed from the inside without interfering with blinds, drapes, or curtains. Window 
swings in from concealed hinges at the top. Removable stay bar provides safe, 
positive lock in a 40° open position. Special locking key restricts operation to 
authorized personne! only. 
Highest quality construction features throughout. Etched and lacquered finish ie 
provides a clean, smooth appearance, lasting beauty. Available in wide range of 
sizes and fixed side light designs. Economically priced. 
To learn more about the advantages of Truscon’s Aluminum Windows for air 
conditioned buildings—see details and specifications in Sweet’s Architectural File 
3d/TR. Or, send coupon below. 


VERTIC LLY PIVOTED ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


TRUSCON "O-T” OPEN TRUSS” STEEL JOISTS, are designed to meet your building Q U L C Ss T E L 


design ideas. Straight-bottom chord carries to spandrels and columns. 


Economically extended end design. Designed in balance with all other Walls Z, of Stools 


structural elements. Cold formed steel sections not only make an exceptionally 


strong joist, but also add a pleasing appearance. In accordance with the and, Slik, -Iueduig 


Steel Joist Institute, Truscon is making this new joist designed to 20,000 psi 
working stress. Send coupon for additional informati te 


‘ 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ; 
DEPT.AF -1500 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO Fs 
Please send more information on the following products: 

O Truscon Aluminum Top-Hung Inswing Windows 

0 Truscon Aluminum Vertically Pivoted Windows 

O Classic Louver Folding Door O Series 57 Doors 

0 Series 50 Doors O Aluminum Sliding Patio Doors 

0 Truscon Tru-Diamond Metal Lath and Accessories 

O Truscon “O-T” Open Truss Steel Joists 


Name Title. 
Firm 
Address 
City Zone State 
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tecture” in- West Berlin’s Congress Hall. 
Other U.S. delegates and their linguistic 
performances included New York Archi- 
tects Helge Westermann (fluent Danish). 
Arthur Benline and Ben Schlanger (frac- 
tured German) and Forum Associate Edi- 
tor Peter Blake (fluent German); Dr. 
Carolyn Lockwood, of the Hunter College 
Opera Workshop (fluent German) ; Thom- 
as DeGaetani, of the Juilliard School of 
Musie (enthusiastic German and French), 
and Lighting Consultant Joel Rubin (flu- 
ent English). An unexpected unofficial 
member of the audience was Los Angeles 
Architect Richard Neutra (flawless Vien- 
nese). Several of the U.S. delegates at- 
tended the colloquy under grants from 
the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts. 


TALIESIN ADVISORY SERVICE 


For an unusual, if not a unique design 
project—to study and recommend stand- 
ards and projects “to make the commu- 
nity a more attractive area in which to 
live, work, and conduct business”—Lafay- 
ette, Calif., has retained Taliesin Associ- 
ated Architects, of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation. William Wesley Pe- 
ters, Wright’s son-in-law and chief archi- 
tect for TAA, and Aaron G. Green, asso- 


ciated architect, of San Francisco, will 
direct the project, which will start with 
the landscaping of traffie islands in the 
business section of this Contra Costa 
County town of about 20,000 population 
some 30 miles east of San Francisco. Oth- 
er phases of the project will include 
“ascertaining the style of architecture 
most practical and pleasing to give com- 
mercial areas continuity and beauty, con- 
tinuing vigilance on all new construction 
and remodeling in the business area, 
esthetic landseaping throughout the com- 
munity.” The Taliesin services were re- 
tained, with the approval of county offi- 
cials, through the Lafayette Design 
Project, composed of representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce and more than 
36 improvement organizations and service 
and garden clubs. 


HONORS AND AWARDS 


A native of France and a Knight of the 
French Legion of Honor since 1951, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture Jean Labatut, of 
Princeton University, has been promoted 
to the rank of Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

In New York last month Percy Uris, 
chairman of the Uris Building Corp., was 
elected as a trustee of Columbia Univer- 


sity, of which he is an alumnus and at 
which he has served as executive assistant 
to the president for new construction 
since 1957. Last June, Perey and his 
brother Harold Uris donated $1 million 
to Columbia toward the construction of 
a new building ior its Graduate School of 
Business. 


ARCHITECTURAL ForuM is published monthly by 
Time Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N. Y. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Address all subscriptions and 
correspondence concerning them to: ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum Subscription Dept., 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
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Centralized disposal in 
multi-story buildings is more 
than a convenience—it 
assures yearly savings for 
the life of the building. 
Wilkinson Chutes are 
designed for the central- 
ized disposal of soiled 
linen, rubbish, dust, 
waste paper, garbage, 
or any other material 
that can be dropped 
without damage from 

an upper floor. 


See our catalog 
in Sweet's 
Architectural File 


Wilkinson “B” Labeled Door. 
Designed especially for 
Chute Application. 


For Schools, Hospitals, 
Hotels, Apartments, 
Institutions ... Specify 
Wilkinson Chutes... 
the outstanding name | 
for over a quarter 
century. 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


Rosd Dormitories, 


& Aldrich, Architects 


To bring to reality the concepts of the architect and the ideals of the 


client, a translation 


is necessary — in terms of concrete and steel, 
wood and glass. To the contractor falls the responsibility of translating 
every nuance and detail of the architect's plans, through creative 
engineering and construction. 


| The Wexler Construction Company understands and accepts this respon- 
sibility. Wexler's reputation for excellence of craftsmanship and efficient 
operation has been bu!!t upon the skillful fulfillment of the most subtle 
requirements of both architect and client. 


We invite you to write for our definitive brochure giving complete 


information on Wexler's major projects, key engineering and construc- 
tion personnel and services. 


619 East Talimadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 


XY A 7 WEXLER construction Company 


Dept. 10 


118 Needham Street, Newton Highlands, Mass, 
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This magnificent sweep of 
lustrous tempered glass, 
frameless and distortion- 
4 free, lets in new bounties of 

¥ space and light, exudes a 
generous impression of wel- 
he come and hospitality. Made 
7 wholly of extra strong, safer, 

or heavy polished 
plate Tempar-Glas. For 

“i complete literature, write to 


VIRGINIA GLASS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Martinsville, Virginia 


United States Mission to the United aan Building, New York 


% Fully tempered, these glow- 
’ ing spandrels are a curtain- 


wall standby. Resplendent 


or subtle, 22 standard, fire- Bi | 


fused colors provide the it 

widest color selection avail- 


liance of exclusive accent 
primaries, and the rich 


depth of Virginia’s “color 
blacks.” Custom colors on . 
request. Your inquiries are 


VIRGINIA GLASS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Martinsville, Virginia 


Union Carbide Corporation Nuclear and Ore Research Center, Main Building, near Tuxedo, N.Y. 


Made entirely of gleaming 
Tempar-Glas,° heat-treated 
to an astounding degree of 
strength, toughness and im- 
pact resistance. Meticulous 
attention to every detail ac- 
counts for this door’s wide 
use by exacting designers. 
For particulars and specifi- 
cations, write to 


All Safety Glass Entrance Doors in TEMPAR-GLAS* 


VIRGINIA GLASS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Martinsville, Virginia 
Virginia's safety plate Tempar-Glas is also available for all flat glass uses requiring maximum safety, 
strength, impact resistance and security. It is especially recommended for shower doors and enclosures, 
and for exposed glass areas in the home, in schools, hotels, offices — wherever people, and particularly 
children, may come in direct contact with glass. 


°TEMPAR-GLAS: fully tempered polished plate glass / 5-times stronger / 5-times more impact resistant / true safety glass. 


And, now, an entirely new architectural glass product 7 


All Safety Glass Sliding Doors 
M BARD 
a Fully 
21 


CONTROLLED TRANSPARENCY IN FULLY TEMPERED 


transpan is Tempar-Glas® with precision patterns of ceramic color permanently fire-fused to the pol- 


ished plate glass surface. Shown here are a few of the combinations in which it is available. 

Transpan patterns, transmissions and colors are available in any combination. This selection of opacity, translucency, 
and transparency, sparkling surface, and added depth is unique. It offers new possibilities in the design and engi- 
neering of luminous space, in the modulation of light, and the control of solar radiation. Transpan provides new ex- 
periences of changing visibility and permits privacy control by varying incident lighting. Images seen through Transpan 
obscure as one approaches; clarify as one recedes. Transpan in dark colors transmits less solar heat than normal grey 
glasses of equal visible transmission. In white it has even higher heat rejections because of the greater efficiency of 
direct reflection. 

Transpan is available in all of the 22 Standard Tempar-Glas® Spandrel colors, plus matte black. Each of the patterns 
shown here may be specified in a graded series of six light transmissions. Standard Transpan is available in \” thick- 
ness and in generous architectural sizes. It can be supplied in colored plate glass and in other thicknesses on special 
order. Transpan transmits absolutely neutral light at all percentages: 10%, 20%, 40%, 60%, 80%, 90%. Yet it adds a 
softly diffuse color brilliance of its own. Its remarkable strength is such that, even in the largest sizes, it can span 
the long dimension, without frame, and under severe impact loads. 

This versatile new design medium is an exclusive development by Virginia Glass Products Corporation. It is produced 
under rigorous controls, by a special process, to yield a product of exceptional durability and precision. This is Transpan, 
another challenging example of Tempar-Glas® leadership. It is now in production. Literature is available. 


TEMPAR-GLAS: fully tempered polished plate glass/5-times stronger/ 5-times more impact resistant/true safety glass. 


VIRGINIA GLAS S&S 


MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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Transpan 

has uses 
wherever 
partial visibility 
and opacity, 
and planar 
definition offer 
creative 
possibilities. 
The unique 
characteristics 
of this product 
suggest many 
new uses, 


A selected few: 


Transpan 

in white for 
high-bay 
lighting and 
solar control in 
gymnasiums, 
schools, 
terminals, 
industrial an 
shops. 


Transpan 
backed up 

by matching, 
movable 
shading for 
complete solar 
control for 
multi-story 
offices. 


Transpan in 
low transmis: 
sions for 
corridor 
daylighting, 
skylighting, 
and in 
churches, 


Transpan 

in matte black 
for frameless 
interior 
Partitions. 


Transpan 

in colors for 
office doors, 
entrances, 
stairways, 
unframed solar 7m 
shades, Ay 
balcony panels, ue 
wind screens, 
enclosures, 
stair guards. 


Transpan 
for three- 
dimensional 
spandrels, 


Transpan 
in full 

or partial 
application on 
any standard a 
Tempar-Glas* whet 
product: 
Tempar-Glas* 
entrance doors, 
Tempar-Glas* 
sliding doors, 
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ALSYNITE 


Translucent panels that won't shatter, warp or rot 


An important entry in your catalog of modern building materials—light in weight, excep- 
tionally strong, easy to install. Translucent Alsynite lets you design with light, achieve Sie ccc 
privacy without darkness. Because of its inherent structural strength, Alsynite requires . 
minimum support. Moreover, you can use Alsynite with confidence—it won't shatter, 
warp, rot—weathers without damage. Choose from a wide range of panel sizes, textures, 
configurations and colors. Alsynite has beauty that endures—quality backed by the world- 
wide resources of RCI, one of the great names in chemistry. Consult Sweet’s Catalog, see 
your Yellow Pages under plastic products for your nearest dealer, or write Alsynite, 
Dept. AF-1, San Diego 9, California. 


ALSYNITE 


TRANSLUCENT PANELS A DIVISION OF REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Shatterproof Alsynite lends light and beauty to the 
Mountlake Terrace School in Seattle, Washington. 
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From Armstrong: a giant step in fire-retardant ceilings 


Now, in office buildings, choose from 


two types of fire-retardant Acoustical Fire Guard 


—exclusive new lay-in units or 12” x 12” tiles 


he second floor of the office building on the left 
T has the new Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
lay-in ceiling. Below, on the first floor, you see a 
ceiling of Acoustical Fire Guard tile. 
This tile was the first time-design-rated acoustical 
tile. The new lay-in system is another significant de- 
velopment in fire-retardant ceilings. Here is why: 


Exposed grid system 


The Armstrong lay-in ceiling combines the advan- 
tages of the exposed grid suspension system—econ- 
omy and fast installation — with those of a time- 
design-rated acoustical ceiling. 

Like the widely accepted Acoustical Fire Guard 
tile, the new system protects the structural compo- 
nents of a building by resisting the dangerous trans- 
mission of heat from one area to another. This lay- 
in unit — because of its composition — can withstand 
exposure to flames and 2,000 degree heat. Ordinary 
ceiling boards would disintegrate. 


Time-design-rated 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has given the new 
system a beam protection rating of three hours. As- 
semblies using bar joist and slab, as well as beam 
and steel floor construction, earned two-hour time- 
design ratings. In areas which require more protec- 
tion, Acoustical Fire Guard tile can be used. It has 
U.L. ratings of up to four hours. 


Saves time and money 


The new lay-in ceiling is more economical than other 
finished ceilings that will provide two- and three- 
hour protection for structural steel. In most cases, 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard tile, in the Classic de- 
sign, was specified for the new Kiplinger Letters Build- 
ing in Prince Georges County, Maryland. Architects 
were Chatelain, Gauger and Nolan, Washington. The 
acoustical contractor was A & P Contractors, Inc., of 
Kensington. 


it will cost even less than ordinary plaster ceilings on 
metal lath. 

And like the tile, it can save builders up to two 
months’ construction time. There is no waiting for 
wet work to dry. This makes it ideal for remodeling 
jobs. Installation can be done during or after office 
hours. 


The Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in ceiling is now - 


available in the popular Classic design. A Fissured 
pattern will soon be on the market. There are two 
nominal sizes: 24” x 24” x 98” and 24” x 48” x 5x””, 
For more information about either Acoustical Fire 
Guard tile or lay-in units, call your Armstrong Acous- 
tical Contractor (he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
“Acoustical Ceilings”) or your nearest Armstrong 
District Office. Or write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4201 Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Architectural design and 
rendering by Helmut Jacoby 


Architectural Forum / January 1961 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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Steel construction saves time and 


Only 18 working days required to “set” the steel frame shown here 


By constructing this 700-car parking facility of 
steel, Washington University, St. Louis, was 
able to add a floor after the first three floors 
were completed. Also, the steel framing will 
allow the structure to be converted to other 
uses if such need should develop. 

Another big advantage of steel construction 
was an increase in usable space of 2% to 3% 
totaling approximately 7,500 square feet in 
the four floors and basement. 

Steel for the new parking facility was fabri- 
cated by Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. Specifications called 
for the use of 975 tons of USS Structural Steel 
in wide-flange beams for framing and column 


members. The floor construction is 24-gage 
permanent galvanized steel decking form- 
welded directly to steel floor joists supporting 
the reinforced concrete floor. 

Mr. Elmer L. Deicke, Vice President of Stupp 
Brothers, says, ““We have been using United 
States Steel products for years, and have always 
been impressed with their rapid and depend- 
able delivery, a crucial factor in the construc- 
tion industry. Their excellent service, combined 
with their attention to even the smallest prob- 
lems, has established them as an impertant 
source of supply for us. The wide range of 
products available in wide-flange beams is 
another reason for our turning to United States 


$910,000 four-story parking facility constructed with 975 tons of USS Structural Steel for Washington University Medical Center, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Architects: Schwarz and Von Hoefen. Contractor: Alport Construction Company. Steel Fabricator: Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. 
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money...adds 7,500 


Steel for solutions to our problems.” 

Low construction costs. Mr. Arthur F. 
Schwarz, Senior Partner of Schwarz and Von 
Hoefen Architects, says, ““Construction costs 
are running very low for this project. Our 
original figure for three floors of parking space 
plus basement came to $3.48 per square foot 
for an all-steel structure. With the later addi- 
tion of one floor, this figure became $3.67 per 
square foot, which is still substantially below 
the normal $4.00-plus per square foot that we 
estimate for this type of structure.” 

United States Steel offers quick deliveries, a 
wide variety of products, and always top quality. 
For further information, write United States 
Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. Ask for our catalog, “‘USS Steel 
Shapes and Plates.” USS is a registered trademark 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Stee! 


Mr. Morgan I. Doyne, the Erection Engineer (left), 
discusses erection problems with Mr. Roy Simp- 
son, the Steel Construction Superintendent. 


24-inch main carrying members 
being welded with 100% full 
penetration butt weld. 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Steel Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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SMITHTOWN JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 


Ketchum and Sharp, Architects 


Full daylight, controlled fresh-air ventilation and a 
relaxing out-door view are some of the benefits of 
fully glazed window walls for school classrooms. The 
perfect adaptability of Hope’s Custom Window Wall 
units to such uses is well illustrated in this building 
where they completely occupy the gable ends under 
the folded-plate roof. When Hope's Window Walls 
are used, the architect is able to locate openings for 


doors, ventilators, louvers or escape exits wherever 


Edward Corning Company, Contractor: 


needed and he is assured by the strength and rigidity 
of Hope's construction that the windows will endure 
and operate smoothly for the life of the building with 
minimum maintenance. Make use of Hope's Engi- 
neering Department. Its technically trained staff has 
unequalled experience in the planning and erection 
of window wall systems in all types of building. 
Hope’s Window walls are built both of steel and 
aluminum. Write for Catalogs 169 and 170. 


OWS, INC., Jamestown, N. 


“MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN. 
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The Kawneer Automatic is the only 
complete automatic entrance which is 
listed under the re-examination service 
of Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc... . 
door, frame, power unit and mat. You 
can be sure that every part of the 
Kawneer Automatic is reliable, durable 
and safe. Another excellent safety feature 

. if you go through the wrong way, the 
power goes off and doesn’t come back on 
until both mats are cleared. Then the door 
resumes normal operation. You can even 


Kawnee 


stick your fingers in a closing Kawneer 
Automatic ...they won’t be bruised. 

These safety features are all built into 
the Kawneer Automatic . .. not added on 
at extra cost. You don’t have to remem- 
ber to specify them. . 

Now, this doesn’t mean that the 
Kawneer Automatic costs more to begin 
with. On the contrary, it’s lower than 
most. 

That’s because it’s built on a new 
principle. The Kawneer Automatic is 


Automatic Entre 


nce the 


listed Kawneer Automatic safe 


all-electric. No expensive compressors. 
No pipes or lines. The power unit is con- 
tained in the transom bar and connects 
to the actuating mat through the door 
frame. 

Because everything is in the frame, the 
Kawneer Automatic costs considerably 
less to install. No holes to dig. No pipes 
or lines to lay. No special wiring needed. 
Just put it up as you would an ordinary 
entrance. Then tie into power conduit. 

Service is no problem, for two reasons. 


if 
1h 
. 


physically and 


First, the entrance has been field-proven 
for three years—the need for service is 
minimized. Second, if you should need 
service, it’s nearby and available quickly. 
The dealer who sells usually is the dealer 
who services. 

After the serviceman arrives, the en- 
trance is back in operation within just a 
few minutes. If it can’t be repaired on 
the spot, a replacement power unit is 
slipped into the transom bar while the 
original unit is being serviced. 


A word about availability. Door, frame, 
mats and power units are in stock, 
delivered in one package, so that work 
can be kept on schedule. 

For these reasons .. . safety, low first 
cost, low installation cost, great reliabil- 
ity and excellent service—we believe you 
would do well to consider the Kawneer 
Automatic Entrance. For complete in- 
formation, write us at 1105 Front Street, 
Niles, Michigan, or contact your local 
Kawneer Representative. 


serving architecture ang Indusy 


Kawneer 


since 190 


Kawneer materials available outside the U. S. through: 
Kawneer International Limited * Kawneer de Mexico, S.A. de 
C.V., Apartado 73 Naucalpan de Juarez, Estado de Mexico, 
Mexico * Kawneer Company Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
1460 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. 
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The virtues of concealing a closer in the 
transom bar are considerable for all 
concerned. 

The architect gets a clean looking 
entrance—the same as with a floor closer 
—but doesn’t have to allow for holes 
being dug in the floor, breaking up the 
reinforcement or rupturing the water- 
proofing. 

And because the contractor doesn’t 
have to worry about the location of a 
cement case for a floor closer, his floor 
pouring goes faster. Contractors have 
estimated that this alone saves them 
$50 to $75 a door. 

The sub-contractor saves, too, because 
his installation costs are much lower 
than with floor closers. Also, since each 
concealed overhead is adjustable to be 


Kawneer’s is concealed in the transom bar 


single or double acting, right or left 
handed, the dealer’s inventory invest- 
ment is much lower. 

The owner doesn’t have to worry 
about his closer getting gummed up 
from dirt and water seeping in. Happily, 
a concealed overhead costs the same or 
less than a floor closer. 

The smart way to buy a concealed is 
the way Kawneer sells them. Complete 
with door and frame. This way you know 
that the power of the closer is geared 
exactly to the weight of the door. And 
this way you know that all the materials 
you need—door, frame and closer—are 
going to arrive at the same time, so work 
can proceed on schedule. 

The Kawneer Concealed Overhead 
Closer has been proven and constantly 


improved for three years. It is the only 
concealed closer that has been time- 
proven and work-proven for years in all 
parts of the country, under all weather 
conditions. For complete information, 
write us at 1105 Front St., Niles, Mich., or 
contact your Kawneer Representative. 


since 1906 


Kawneer materials available outside the U. S. through: 
Kawneer International Limited ¢ Kawneer de Mexico, S.A. de 
C.V., Apartado 73 Naucalpan de Juarez, Estado de Mexico, 
Mexico ¢ Kawneer Company Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
1460 Don Millis Road, Don Mills, Ont. 
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Entries in the 


FDR Memorial Competition 


The Pirelli Building, in Milan, 


by Italian architect Gio Ponti 


City landscaping, an article 


by Lawrence Halprin 


operation of defense sheiters 


Construction, provisioning and 
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© Photos, Plans & Details for Retirement 
To subs 


© Retirement Houses: Market Potential 


© New Series: Profiles in Design 
¢ New Products Review 
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Architectural Forum 
> is edited for building professionals 
—architects, engineers and 
contractors—and for their 
clients, who buy buildings for 
83 occupancy or investment. 
hye Forum covers: commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings 
e city planning and urban 
it Fr} housing news of the biy building 
= availability of labor, materials and 
| mortgage money e the art, 
In each 200-300 page issue you'll 
z2 plans and details of the out- 
= 8 standing custom- and volume-built 
2 & new ways to build better-for-less 
ane a © news on mortgage money, housing 
3 trends, legislation anz costs 
planning and development of resi- 
dential land complete reports 
on successful new merchandising 


A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


HOUSTON POST OFFICE 


By Christmas 1962, the new 
U.S. Post Office in Houston 
(left) should be processing the 
season’s mail through a battery 
of high-speed machines which 
will make it the most modern 
post office in the country. All 
mail will be handled in the two- 
story brick building spread out 
behind the marble, precast con- 
crete, and glass administration 
center in the foreground. Ar- 
chitects: Wilson, Morris, Crain 
& Anderson of Houston. 
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NEW JERSEY APARTMENTS 


Close to the George Washing- 
ton Bridge spanning the Hud- 
son River, seven apartment 
buildings will string along the 
Fort Lee, N.J. cliffs. Two of 
these Horizon Houses, one 
shown at left, will be started 
early this year. Kelly & Gru- 
zen’s plan for the Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co., 
Inc. splits most apartments 
into two levels (the bedrooms 
are a half-story up or down 
from the living and dining 
rooms) and omits half the pub- 
lic corridors ordinarily needed 
in high-rise structures. Of the 
180 apartments in each build- 
ing, 140 will be “split” in plan, 
and the remaining 40, “flats,” 
tucked at intervals between the 
others. In any case, each apart- 
ment, whether split or flat, 
will have a separate 24-foot 
terrace overlooking the Man- 
hattan shore or the Orange 
Mountains to the rear. Most 
apartments will be two-bed- 
room, two-bath units. 


HOUSING AT YALE 


Paul Rudolph’s New Haven 
apartments, planned for 52 
Yale students and their wives, 
look far more like a Mediter- 
ranean village than an apart- 
ment house, mainly because he 
has organized the hilly site to 
give every couple a courtyard, 
or at least a roof terrace. To 
be built of concrete block, ex- 
posed inside and out, the units 
will be one, two, and three 
stories high. 

continued on page $5 
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A winning combination of rugged strength, beauty and efficiency 


in a concave plastic fixture! The Gateway introduces a new 


concept of design and construction. Plastic is basic .. . but no wrap-a-round. 


Concave bottoms hinge separately ... choose GrateLite Louver 


Diffuser* or Prismoid GrateLite Louver-Lens**. 


700 FC AT 4 WATTS PER SQUARE FOOT! 


the most efficient, 
most rugged, 


= 


concave- plastic 
drop luminaire 
available 


Examples — Estimated Ft. Candies — 80/50/30 R. F.—9’0O" to 9’6' Mtg. 


Ht. —10’ 6” to 11’ Ceil.— Row Mtgs. 


with Concave PRISMOID 


with Concave GRATELITES 


Rows of lamps 


Room Index 


Cc 


A 


Rows of lamps 


Room Index 


Cc 


a 


2-lite 


52 FC 


59 FC 


67 FC 


71FC 


2-lite 


48 FC 


54 FC 


62 FC 


66 FC 


3-lite 


78 FC 


89 FC 


101 FC 


107 FC 


3-lite 


72 FC 


81 FC 


95 FC 


99 FC 


4-lite 


99 FC 


113 FC 


129 FC 


136 FC 


4-lite 


91FC 


105 FC 


118 FC 


125 FC 


Notes: Room index D is for 30’ x 36’ room using 3-28’ rows 
Room index C is for 40’ x 48’ room using 4-40’ rows 


Room index B is for 50’ x 56’ room using 5-48’ rows 
Room index A is for 60’ x 60’ room using 6-52’ rows 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


2615 Washington Bivd., Box 7079, St. Louis 77, Mo. 


LIGHTimG 


since 1902. 


* ® U.S. Pat. No. 2,745,001 Can. Pat. 1957, No. 538,245 
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MEXAGONS ON THE PRAIRIE: 


West Junior High School in 
Casper, Wyo. will perch on 
the rim of a bowl dug out of 
the prairie, a courtyard filled 
with trees and grass in contrast 
to the sagebrush outside. In the 
classroom hexagons, each head- 
quarters for 200 children, a 
central work space replaces 
corridors for the four class- 
rooms and one science room 


WYOMING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


wrapped around the center. The 
common room may be used to 
display work done in the class- 
rooms, to present visual-aid 
programs, or to divide into 
earrels for individual study. 
This school for 1,000 children 
was designed by the Architec- 
tural Guild of Casper and 
Perkins & Will of Chicago and 
will probably cost $1.4 million. 


LOS ANGELES CLINIC 


The huge rectangular building 
at left will be an outpatient 
clinic tied in with the Los 
Angeles General Hospital. In 
this clinic 3,000 patients a day 
will be cared for by a profes- 
sional staff of 1,000 assigned to 
15 basic and 65. specialty 
clinics. The four-story rein- 
forced concrete structure will 
be windowless to reduce air- 
conditioning loads. Architects: 
Arthur Froehlich, Douglas Hon- 
nold, and John Rex of Los 
Angeles. Cost: $5.8 million. 


SCIENCE CENTER AT BROWN 


Brown University’s new Phys- 
ical Sciences—Engineering Cen- 
ter in Providence, R. I. will be 
an open quadrangle formed by 
five buildings grouped around 
a landscaped mall. The three 
shown at left, all by Sherwood, 
Mills & Smith, are the heavy 
engineering laboratory, a two- 
story, windowless structure 
with a folded roof of reinforced 
concrete; an engineering and 
physics building of seven stor- 
ies, the tallest in the center; 
and a scalloped lecture hall. 


MISSOURI BANK ADDITION 


Early this year Kansas City’s 
largest bank, the Commerce 
Trust Co., will start construc- 
tion of a 30-story addition to 
its present building. The new 
tower stands in front of the 
old building in the rendering 
above. Combined with the ex- 
isting bu‘lding’s floor space, 
the addition will make this the 
biggest (though not the tall- 
est) office building in the city, 
850,000 square feet of office 
and parking space. Architects: 
Keene & Simpson & Murphy. 


CHURCH HOME IN CALIFORNIA 


Congregational Homes, a non- 
profit corporation sponsored by 
the Congregational Church, is 
building a $4 million retire- 
ment village in Pomona, Calif. 
(right), designed by Kenneth 
Lind Associates. In three round 
apartment buildings, ten cot- 
tages, and scattered one-story 
rectangular apartments, Mt. 
San Antonio Gardens will 
eventually have apartments for 
276 residents, besides provid- 
ing dining, social, medical, and 
recreational space. 


continued on page $7 
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it takes Dur-o-wal to bh them alike! 


Two masonry walls: They can be 
twins in surface charm and solid- 
ity. Yet, one can be the better 


building investment —free of | 


maintenance problems for impor- 
tant extra years. That’s the one 
built with Dur-o-wal, the original 
steel masonry wall reinforcement. 

A wall reinforced every second 
course with Standard Weight 
Dur-o-wal has 71 per cent greater 


flexural strength than its unrein- 
forced counterpart. 


With its trussed design, butt- 
welded construction, scientifically 
deformed rods, Dur-o-wal is con- 
sidered the most practical thing 
of its kind by builders everywhere. 
Nationally wanted, Dur-o-wal is 
nationally distributed. Wherever 
you build a masonry wall, you can 
get Dur-o-wal. 


DuR-O-waL 


Masonry Wall Reinforcement and Rapid Control Joint 


RIGID BACKBONE OF STEEL FOR EVERY MASONRY WALL 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
©@ Dur-O-wal Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. © Dur-O-wal of III, 260 S. Highland Ave., AURORA, ILL. 


Dur-O-wal Prod., inc., Box 628,.SYRACUSE, NW. Y. 


©@ Dur-O-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


© Dur-O-wal Prod. of Ala., Inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
© Dur-0-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., PUEBLO, COLO, 


Dur-O-wal Prod., inc., 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. © Dur-O-wal Inc., 1678 Norwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


@ Dur-O-wal. Ltd., 352 Mac Nab St. North, Postal Station B, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Two engineered products that meet a need. 
Dur-o-wal reinforcement, shown above, and Rapid 
Control Joint, below. 
flanges on the latter flex with the joint, simplify 
the caulking problem. 


Weatherproof neoprene 
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A long-range plan to give Min 
neapolis a civic amphitheater 
has been worked out by Archi- 
tects Cavin & Page, a Minne- 
apolis firm, who hope that it 
can be built during 1962-63. 
Their design, of reinforced con- 
crete and masonry, will shelter 
80 per cent of the seats and 
part of the stage under a giant 


CIVIC AMPHITHEATER 


FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


shell and will provide a tem- 
porary roof to cover the rest if 
a deluge threatens a perform- 
ance. The maximum number 
of seats will be 7,500, easily 
converted to a smaller number 
by using only the permanent 
seats, all within 150 feet of 
center stage. The estimated 
total cost is $1.6 million. 


CIRCULAR PLAN FOR SPECIAL SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


This school for physically 
handicapped children, the West 
Valley School in the Los Ange- 
les School District, is intended 
to do two things: provide a 
normal education for each child 
and, for those who need it, 
physical and occupational ther- 
apy. In Architect Sidney Eis- 
enshtat’s plan, generous corri- 


dors ring the classrooms, and 
wide doorways from the class- 
rooms face patios sheltered by 
deep overhangs. Inside the 
classroom ring there will be 
four open patios, a large one 
for outdoor assemblies which 
is separated from the indoor 
auditorium by a stage serving 
both areas. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


Dominated by a barrel-vaulted 
nursing wing, the Canoga Park 
Hospital, to be the largest in 
the West San Fernando Valley 
part of California, will dis- 
perse its ancillary services in 
several ground-hugging struc- 
tures, the main entrance mark- 
ed by a cantilevered canopy. 
Construction will start this 
month on the first 72-bed unit, 
to be expanded later to a capa- 
city of 250 beds. Large patios 
and gardens, to make the hos- 
pital surroundings cheerful, 
are an important part of Roch- 
lin & Baran’s design. 


SUBURBAN NEW YORK SCHOOL 


This $7.5 million high school 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y. will 
straddle a parkway. Unless the 
Cross County Parkway connec- 
tion, behind the school in the 
rendering, is rebuilt, a foot- 
bridge will be essential to con- 
nect the school buildings and 
the athletic fields on the other 
side. One- and two-story class- 
rooms will enclose a courtyard 
cut in two by the library. Archi- 
tects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith. 
END 
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Rubber Calk® sealants can 
fi now be colored to complement, 
harmonize or match mostof 
“popular colors used in the con! 
_ struction industry. Color hug. 
available compare with 
mended colors of the Porcelat, — 
Enamel institute for curtain-wa' 
“installations. Wherever 
and m asonry 
materials are Rubber 
Calk® in colors cam provide a 
“perfectiy blended, weather- 
resistant, long-life seal. 


POPULAR 
SHADES 
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WITH ALL 
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Aceior chart of the 32 most 
color shades is available 
on request. 2 
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FIRE-SAFE CEILING 


Two years ago Armstrong Cork introduced 
for use in suspended ceilings a 12-inch 
acoustical tile which offered rated fire pro- 
tection Apr. ’59). Now Arm- 
strong offers larger panels of the same 
dense, fibrous material and a low-cost, 
easy-to-install suspension system providing 
rated fire protection for structural steel. 
Armstrong goes so far as to call its 
Acoustical Fire Guard Lay-in System “the 
fastest means of installing fire protection 
and a finished ceiling ever put on the 
market,” and claims that its cost in most 
cases is below that of plain plaster and 
metal lath ceilings without acoustical 
treatment. 

The new system uses 2 by 2 or 2 by 4 


foot fire-resistant panels of densely packed 
mineral fiber in an exposed steel grid. 
Not only does this ceiling protect the 
structural components from collapse dur- 
ing fire, but it also combines with the floor 
structure above to resist heat transmission 
to upper floors. By themselves, the ceiling 
panels withstand exposure to direct flame 
and 2000° heat; in addition, the suspen- 
sion design prevents buckling or twisting 
of the metal grids. When exposed to in- 
tense heat, fusible metal joints melt and 
let the steel expand so that the grid holds 
the panels rigid, maintaining the fire bar- 
rier. There is no need for a fire stop above 
the ceiling. Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. gives the system a three-hour beam- 
protection rating. 

As an acoustical material, the Fire 
Guard ceiling panel has a noise-reduction 
coefficient of 0.75. It is now available 
only in the classic perforated pattern, but 
fissured panels will be added early this 
year. 

Armstrong estimates the system’s in- 
stalled cost to be 50 to 65 cents per square 
foot, about 20 per cent less than the 
earlier Fire Guard tile. Lay-in installation 
pares costs in new construction because 
the acoustical contractor can install Fire- 
Guard at the same time other trades are 
laying floors or painting. In rebuilding 
projects, the ceiling may be installed over- 
night or even during working hours. Once 
in place, ceiling panels lift out easily for 
access to air-conditioning ducts, wiring, 
and plumbing lines. 

Manufacturer: Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


METAL SKINS / TRANSLUCENT SKINS 
GLASS FIBER BOARDS 


TWIN PANELS 


These two mix-or-match insulated wall 
panels—one of metal, the other of plastic 
—go together to form low-cost, light- 
weight curtain walls for buildings of three 
stories or less, Metal Condo-wall, a 
stressed-skin panel, may be finished in 
light gauge aluminum or galvanized steel 
with a baked-on enamel] finish. The plastic 
Condo-lux panel, on the other hand, has 
outer skins of reinforced glass fiber. 
Ribbed on 4%%-inch centers, the skins of 
both panels are bonded to high density 
glass-fiber boards which act as both insu- 
lation and structure. As shown in the sec- 
tion above, cap strips clamp top and bot- 
tom edges together; joint strips hold ver- 
tical edges. Because they have the same 
profiles, the metal and translucent panels 
may be used interchangeably. The plastic 
panel is shatterproof and transmits from 
48 to 64 per cent of the light striking the 
area (75 per cent) between the ribs. In 

continued on page 41 
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ae DOOR CLOSER 
ie styles and variations 
pide to meet every requirement and preference 
i. i styles for doors, 12 lbs. to 1200 
41 if DOOR WEIGHT lbs. — light office rail gates to 
ihe requirements extra heavy lead-lined doors. 
CLOSER = styles for mounting in the floor, 
in the jamb, in the door, on the 
requirements 
We 
styles for single acting and 
=i DOOR ACTION double acting—both light and 
requirements heavy doors. 
ui (> styles for offset hung doors, cen- 
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. styles for entrance, vestibule, 
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requirements 


60 years experience in 
careful manufacturing, usin 
the finest in materials. 


DOOR LOCATION 


OSCAR C. RIXSON 


corridor, all interior doors, toi- 
let stall doors and office rail 
gates. 


Send for your 
copy of condensed 
CATALOG 18e 


COMPANY 
9100 west belmont ave. * franklin park, ill. 
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some buildings this light-transmission 
property will enable Condo-lux to substi- 
tute for glass, effecting substantial sav- 
ings in heating and cooling costs. 

Both panels are prefabricated in a 
standard 32-inch width and in thicknesses 
of 2, 3, and 4 inches. Lengths range from 
8 to 12 feet for Condo-lux and 4 to 20 
feet for Condo-wall. Because of their 
stressed-skin construction, both panels 
have a high ratio of strength to weight. 
For example, an aluminum-faced panel 3 
inches thick weighs only 1.8 pounds per 
square foot. For safety, recommended 
spans of both panels are based on the 
minimum shear strength of the glass-fiber 
boards. The in-place cost of the least ex- 
pensive metal panel is about $1.45 per 
square foot; the plastic panel costs about 
$2.75 per square foot in place. 

Manufacturer: Dresser-Ideco Co., Div. of 
Dresser Industries, Inc., 875 Michigan 
Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


LEAFY CEILING 


Calied Leaf-Lite, the metal ceiling shown 
below is a deep wall-to-wall louver of thin 
metal leaves. Though the pattern appears 
to be immensely complicated, the manu- 
facturer says that it installs easily, for 
there are only three components: a chan- 
nel to which the leaves are clipped, a main 
channel, and a hanger-coupler. The leaf 
channel is shipped with the leaves aligned; 
the leaves are twisted and locked at right 
angles to each other as the channels are 
hung. They do not move or rattle once 
they are installed, but can be twisted to 
align with the channel again for cleaning. 
Leaf-bearing channels hang in rows fast- 
ened to main channels which, in turn, 
snap into hanger-couplings (see drawing). 


MAIN 
CHANNEL 


441 
LEAF | 
CHANNEL 


FINTURE 
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Leaves of a single color create a texture 
in sharp relief, while leaves of two colors 
create a markedly tweedy effect. Baked 
enamel on steel and anodized aluminum 
are the two finishes offered, both of them 
matte. 

Leaf dimensions are 3 by 6 inches, and 
the ceiling weight is 3% pounds per 
square foot in aluminum, a pound heavier 
in steel. The installed cost for the package, 
including lighting fixtures above the lou- 
ver, is about $4 per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Luminous Ceilings Inc., 
3701 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13. 
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THIN CERAMICS 


CV Durathin is an economical ceramic 
veneer available in facing units for ap- 


plication to a variety of backing materials, © 


and in large prefabricated sandwich 
panels. This veneer is % inch thick, dur- 
able, lightweight, and available in a wide 
range of colors and textures. 

The largest unit size is 18 by 24 inches, 
but the sandwich panels, faced with sev- 
eral ceramic units pinned together, run 
much larger, up to 4 by 8 feet. The sand- 
wich’s center is 1%-inch Foamglas insu- 
lation bonded between %-inch cement-as- 
bestos boards, and it is finished with the 
ceramic units on one or both faces. The 
resultant panel is 1% or 2% inches thick. 
The facing material alone costs $1.65 per 
square foot F.0.B. Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
the sandwich panel, with one ceramic face, 
costs $3.50 per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Corp., 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


RUBBER ROOF 


Liquid butyl rubber and glass cloth may 
now be used to weatherproof almost any 
roof surface, no matter how complex its 
contours. Over roofs of thin-shell concrete, 
this rubber skin clings tightly, yet it is 
flexible enough to bridge surface cracks. 
Decks of other materials, such as plywood, 
Tectum, Insulrock, and wood, take the 
same coating, but it is applied by a some- 
what different method. 

Application to thin-shell concrete starts 
with a butyl rubber adhesive and a layer 
of woven glass cloth to smooth the surface 


cracks and give the next coat, butyl rub- 


continued on page 43 


Plug Featherlite Hose in con- 
veniently located wall inlet 
and presto! . . . Instant su- 
per vacuum power. Dust and 
dirt are whisked away through tube lines concealed 
In wall partitions or under floors. No machine to 
lug. No cord to tug .. . and cleaning is so quiet. 
Heavy duty power unit is remotely located in 
garage, utility room or basement. Vacu-Flo really 
lightens and speeds up house cleaning. 


Thousands in use. Patented. Years of proven per- 
formance. And it’s healthful . contaminated 
“blue air,” the exhaust fumes of portable vacuums, 
is harmlessly exhausted outdoors, 


H-P PRODUCTS, INC. Manufacturers 
LOUISVILLE, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: Some areas open. Inquire. 
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a Great new things 
are shaping up in concrete block 


Wall designed by Architect Alfred B. Parker, Miami. Photo courtesy of National Concrete Masonry Association. 


Atias Masonry Cement provides the right mortar 


A notable thing about the new look in concrete masonry is what is being done with standard block. Here, for 
instance, a closed-lattice effect is achieved by laying up “stretcher” type concrete block, so that the ends are 
exposed. This basket-weave pattern creates an interesting exposed masonry wall resembling hand-hewn stone. 
For laying up this block, or any concrete masonry unit, ATLAS MASONRY CEMENT continues to be the preferred 
cementing material in mortar. It produces a smooth, workable mix, provides a strong bond, gives weathertight 
joints that are uniform in color. And ATLAS MASONRY CEMENT complies fully with ASTM and Federal Specifica- 
tions. For information on masonry cement write: Universal Atlas, Dept. M, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Universal Atlas Cement 
Division of 


OFFICES: Albany + Birmingham + Boston + Chicago « Dayton Kansas City » Milwaukee + Minneapolis + New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - St. Louis » Waco 
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ber latex, a nonskid surface for better 
adhesion. The top coat is a butyl rubber 
sealer. This three-step coating dries to a 
smooth, glossy surface, but sand or marble 
chips may be added if a rougher texture is 
desired. Surfaces other than monolithic 
decks require a base coat of asbestos felt, 
followed by the steps above. Green, red, 
yellow, gray, blue, brown, and white are 
the butyl colors available. 

Any of these applications costs from 35 
cents to $1 per square foot, depending 
on the job’s complexity. If the coatings 
are applied by approved applicators, the 
manufacturer offers a five-year guarantee, 
extended five years each time the surface 
is recoated (at the owner’s expense) with 
butyl rubber adhesive. 

Manufacturer: Twinsburg-Miller Corp., 
P.O. Box 207, Twinsburg, Ohio. 


$2 VINYL 


Congoleum-Nairn has entered the vinyl 
wall-covering market with Wall-Ever 
vinyl, manufactured by a new process 
that drops the price as much as 50 per 
cent below other quality vinyl wall cover- 
ings, the company says. The material is 
100 per cent heavy-duty vinyl backed with 
a vinyl felting which eliminates design 
distortion, 

Five patterns of various colors are in 
the introductory line: grass weave, suede, 
tapestry, mica, and wood grain. The ma- 
terial is 54 inches wide and retails for 
about $2 per square yard. 

Manufacturer: Congoleum-Nairn, 195 
Belgrove Dr., Kearny, N.J. 


INTERCHANGEABLE LOCKS 


Yale & Towne has put on the market a 
special lock cylinder which is easily re- 
moved for rekeying or replacement. It 
fits existing mortise locks, rim locks, and 
panic exit devices. New locks equipped 
with the removable cylinder cost about 
$7 more than the list price for a lock 
alone. For buildings whose former occu- 
pants might keep keys to their rooms, 
such as hotels, offices, motels, apartments, 
or college dormitories, the new Yale cyl- 
inders simplify lock changing. To remove 


the lock, all that is necessary, once the 
complete cylinder has been threaded in 
(upper photo), is to insert a control 
key and pull out the pin-tumbler mecha- 
nism (lower photo) for rekeying or an- 
other lock. Key changes are virtually un- 
limited, and cylinders may be adapted for 
master key or grand master key systems. 

Manufacturer: Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co., Chrysler Building, New York 
17. 


PREFAB RAIL 


This well-tailored aluminum handrail, 
Alurail, promises competition for ordinary 
welded iron pipe railing on interior stairs. 
The main element of the system is stand- 
ard 14-inch aluminum pipe. The prefab- 
ricated parts, including a choice of three 
posts, fasten mechanically without weld- 
ing or threading, requiring only a hack- 
saw, a drill, and an Allen wrench for field 
assembly. Savings from prefabrication en- 
able the manufacturer to offer a two-rail 
system, which fits any stair angle, for 
about $3.50 a foot for runs of 5,000 feet 
or more. In addition to a natural alumi- 
num finish, Alumilite colors may be speci- 
fied for all components. 

Manufacturer: Aluminum Railing Corp., 
P. O. Box 4365 Annex, 1127 Western Ave., 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


BRIEFS 

>A new mortar developed by the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Research Foundation 
and the Dow Ci 2mical Co. could halve the 
current thickness of clay masonry walls. 
This mortar’s bond strength is more than 
five times that of standard mortar, which 
means that 4-inch clay masonry curtain 
walls could be used in multistory buildings 
without structural backups and 4-inch 
interior partitions would more than equal 
the structural strength of 8-inch partitions. 
> Alcoa is splicing foil ultrasonically, a 
time-saver which may lower foil insulation 
prices. Vibrating at 50,000 cycles per sec- 
ond, a welding tip fractures the oxide 
film on the foil surface, forming a true 
metallurgical bond. 

> Videne, a plastic film laminated to wood, 
makes it resistant to chipping and abrasion 
and impervious to common staining agents. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., which 
spent ten years developing Videne, claims 
this surface doubles the life of wood 
paneling, doors, siding, and furniture. END 
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URBAN MASTER 
PLANNING 


SUB-SOIL 
INVESTIGATIONS and 
FOUNDATION DESIGN 


Planning, design 
and supervision 
of construction of 


RAILROADS, MOTOR 
FREIGHT and TRANSIT 
FACILITIES 


PIPE LINE 
TRANSPORTATION 


SHOPPING and 
COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 


DRIVE-IN THEATRES 


HIGHWAYS, BRIDGES 
and STREETS 


MISSILE BASES and 
MILITARY STRUCTURES 


DAMS, WATERWAYS 
and EARTHWORKS 


SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 
AIRPORTS 


We invite you to 
contact us for a 
comprehensive 
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completed projects 
and case histories, 
and including our 
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EXPLOSION 


OUTLET AND PLUG PREVENT ARCING 
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rs CONDUIT THE 
PLASTER BRONZE CASTING 
HOLLOW TILE ALUMINUM CASTING 
CONTACTS 
\ ADJUSTING RING 74 CORD CLAMP 
N KEYED TIP OF PIUG 
N 
x 
N 
SAFETY CHAMBER 
NO. 2 BAKELITE CASING 
THREADED METAL BUSHING \ evan 
SWITCH OPERATING CAM 
APPLIANCE 
i SAFETY CHAMBER NO. 1 GROUNDING 
WIRE 
CAST IRON CONDULET oe SWITCHES 
(7 threads engage ring) .? 
20 AMPERES, 125 VOLTS A.C. 


Described by NFPA Bulletin No. 56 


at. 
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CONDULET RECEPTACLE UNIT CAP NO. 24312 
Write for complete information. 
Complete explosion-proof unit consists of : (1) Polished chrome-finish bronze casting contain- 


No. 24305 shallow or No. 24306 deep cast iron ing specially keyed ‘“Hubbellock” Explosion- 
Condulet box. (2) Threaded cast iron adjust- Proof Receptacle. (5) Specially keyed “Hubbel- 


ing ring for 0” to 5¢” or for 0” to 114” adjust- lock” Explosion-Proof Cap No. 24312, which 
ment. (3) Cast aluminum safety chamber. (4) is washable, vapor-proof, and waterproof. 
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PROOF 


IN HAZARDOUS ATMOSPHERES 


New Safety for Hospital Operating Rooms and 
Class I, Group C or D, Industrial Atmospheres 


Designed to meet the safety specifications of a 
leading New England hospital, the new “Hubbel- 
lock” Explosion-proof Receptacle and Plug can- 
not are when circuits are closed or opened. 
These devices establish a new standard of 
electrical safety in hospital operating rooms 
and in industrial areas where Class I, Group C 
or D, atmospheres disqualify conventional wiring 
devices. 

DUAL SAFETY CHAMBER 
Current will not flow until a specially keyed 
“Hubbellock” plug (No. 24312) is firmly seated 
and locked by rotating it clockwise. This action 
causes a cam to operate paired microswitches 
in a casting-enclosed safety chamber. 
This chamber connects with a Crouse-Hinds 
Type CPS Condulet, which forms a second safety 
chamber to prevent escape of flame into the 
operating room if gas should ignite in the switch- 
ing chamber. 


VAPOR-PROOF PLUG 

Further protection is provided because all air 
spaces where gases might collect within the plug 
are filled with a self-hardening epoxy resin, 
poured in at the time the three-wire cord is fas- 
tened to the terminals. 

As a result, this vapor-proof plug is also abso- 
lutely waterproof. It can be washed without dis- 
connecting it from the cord, so that operating 
room soilage may be removed without delay. 


HARVEY HUBBELL, INCORPORATED . 


““HUBBELLOCK"’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF HARVEY HUBBELL, INC. 
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Strain on the terminals is relieved by rugged 
cord clamps. A pressure-expanded grommet pro- 
vides additional sealing. 


EXTRA SAFETY FEATURE 


Because the receptacle is keyed to accept only 
this special explosion-proof ‘‘Hubbellock” plug 
(No. 24312), accidental insertion of standard 
“Hubbellock” plugs is prevented. 

However, the explosion-proof plug will operate in 
standard “Hubbellock” receptacles, so that ex- 
plosion-proof surgical or electrical appliances 
equipped with the explosion-proof plug may be 
used in non-hazardous locations if necessary. 


ONE-HAND OPERATION 


The receptacle is the dead-front type with a 
spring-loaded shutter. No covers or other me- 
chanical closures are necessary. This permits 
one-hand connection or disconnection of appli- 
ances, which is a great convenience in operat- 
ing rooms or other hazardous locations. 

The receptacle and plug are UL listed for new 
installations with the Crouse-Hinds Condulet. 
For modernizing existing wiring, a special mat 
is provided, and the installation is subject to 
approval by local inspectors. 

Receptacle and plug are described for use in 
any Class 1, Group C or D, atmosphere by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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Architecturally, a “gem” . . . throughout, a model of modern 
office efficiency, beauty and comfort. That’s the word on the new 
Atlantic City Electric Co. Accounting and Data Processing Center, 
Pleasantville, N. J. On the air conditioning system, the word is 
Acme, and according to H. C. Moore, Jr., of John H. Moore & Son, 
Mechanical Contractors, it’s a very good word indeed. “The owners 
wanted a system, at a budget price, that would function quietly, 
efficiently, dependably . . . one that would be easy and economical 
to operate and maintain. Acme was selected and . . . thanks to the 
high quality and unsurpassed performance of Acme equipment . 

results have been excellent, the owners are completely satisfied.” 


Owners, architects, engineers and contractors, in growing numbers eal 
everywhere, are reporting complete satisfaction with Acme. May Acme Packaged Chillers & Air Cooled Condensers 


we number you among them? ~~ 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN ¢ GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AIR CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 


ARCHITECTS: 
Frank Grad and Sons, Newark 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS: 
Sears and Kopf, New York City 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS: 


John H. Moore and Son, 
Atlantic City 
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The changing suburbs 


Within the next 20 years what will happen to American suburbs? 

Suburban leaders are uneasy over this question, for, if there is anything 
that capable Americans like better than living in suburbs, it is running 
them. “Above all,” some declare, “we don’t want our town to become a 
little city.” In this view, the suburb is where those who run big cities go 
nights to be at home amongst one another, This idea goes back at least 100 
years to the time when railroads were opening up the rural districts to 
what a prophet of the time called “refinement and culture” and also “effec- 
tive social reform’’; less sanguine characters were content to stress escape 
“from the murky and unhealthful haunts” of the cities—then already! But 
regardless of all such wishes and attitudes, the suburbs are changing rap- 
idly, and some indeed are becoming little cities. 

The transformation in the suburbs derives from their new role as an 
integral part of metropolis. The old city-suburb reciprocal relationship is 
breaking up. For quite a while it has been degenerating into a battle. 
During the past ten years the air has resounded with complaints about the 
decline of central cities and their urgent need for reconstruction and re- 
newal. But what was killing them? The unanimous answer is, the com- 
petition of the suburbs. And how could this happen if the suburbs were 
merely genteel dormitories for well-heeled families? 

Obviously the nice old pattern is disappearing and yielding to a new one. 
In place of the big-city workshop ringed with tidy suburban dwelling 
towns, there now appears the all-embracing metropolitan complex. And 
just as the sun, according to the latest science, has an atmosphere so vast 
that the earth too is surrounded by it, so metropolis now extends out so 
far that the suburbs are not separate but constituent. 

Within the metropolitan complex, the suburbs are the most active part. 
During the past decade, as every student of population knows by heart, 
90 per cent of all U.S. population growth in metropolitan areas has oc- 
curred in the suburban fringes. Within 20 years some 50 million more 
people are expected to live there. Such growth was and is bound to be 
turbulent, with bursts in it that are quite amazing. 

For example, who outside of Texas ever heard of a town called Irving? 
Ten years ago it was a hamlet between Dallas and Fort Worth, popula- 
tion: 2,600. Since then Irving has grown 17 times to 45,000; foresees half 
a million; has started annexing 114 square miles; more than big Dallas. 

And Irving is only one among numerous little suburbs that are becoming 
big cities before America even knows about them. It is only one among 
many suburban varieties being cast up by the new metropolitan forces. 
These forces still leave intact within the system some fine old elm-shaded 
—or live-oak shaded—suburbs, usually on rolling ground, and with a 
beauty in their better sections that could make one’s heart ache; but 
“blue-collar” tract suburbs are thrown up too, like Irving, as new as yes- 
terday, started by home builders, prevailingly flat as to ground, roofs, 
and impact. Smashed suburbs turn up too, destroyed by inruptions of new 
thruways or new outlying shopping centers; so do 300-mile road slums 
caused by road engineers in deserting some fine 20-year-old highway; so 
do bright Shangri-La’s for the research elite of science. 

In view of such diversity the editors of this, the first issue of FoRUM 
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DRAWING BY JOHN SUZUKI 


devoted to the suburbs, are obliged to confine 
themselves to a few key problems and selected 
cases, suggesting rather than covering the full 
richness of the subject. 


Transportation change is the first factor 
differentiating form and function in the sub- 
urbs of metropolis (page 50). 

The initial two or three phases are already 
past, when transportation began by pulling out 
of central cities their leading citizens, then 
pulled out big chunks of economic activity, tak- 
ing into the country the biggest industrial 
plants, then branches of big stores, then farm- 
sized shopping centers (a single development 
outside Philadelphia covers more ground than 
the whole central business district), and finally 
all sorts of research campuses and administra- 
tive units. The big new departure today, far 
more important than noisy battles between ad- 
vocates of mass transit and of the private 
automobile, relates to the grand pattern: the 
fact that the big radials leading out of cities 
are being cross-connected, usually by big ring 
roads. These simultaneously attest and abet 
the growth of many suburbs into semi-inde- 
pendent economic subcenters. 


Work, in short, has made its way out into 
the suburbs, and is forcing them to make new 
choices (page 56). 

“Shall we attract some industrial plants to 
help ease school taxes?” 

That is the question faced by virtually all 
suburban community leaders. The answers are 
found to be unexpectedly complicated, and 
highly various. The town of Palo Alto, for 
example, started as an independent little uni- 
versity city, became a suburb through short- 
ened time-distances, and has lately developed 
industry of special kinds with interesting con- 
sequences. It contrasts with Don Mills, a close- 
in new development at Toronto, Canada, which 
sought to ease taxes and greatly diminish com- 
mutation by “building industry in” at the very 
beginning; this worked out as a success—but 
not at all as anticipated. 


Living in suburbs ever changes (page 70). 

The tendency of the first-comers, the people 
of “refinement and culture” and of “effective 
social reform,” is to resist this. Some of Amer- 
ica’s prime show places have developed ade- 
quate weapons of self-defense, keeping their 
character substantially intact, as for example, 
Houston’s subdivision of River Oaks; while 
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other towns, farther distant from the central 
city but drawn by ever growing transport into 
the metropolitan orbit, have full-sized battles 
on their hands, as for example, Westport, Conn. 
The tract suburbs, such as Irving, already men- 
tioned, are in a way more homogeneous, but not 
even in these has a smug American democracy 
fully solved the problem of the underdog, eco- 
nomically or racially, pressing outward in his 
turn from city slums, seeking his day in the 
sun. If America lives up to her past, his day 
will come. 


Shopping in the suburbs is changing rapidly, 
too (page 84). 

The same outlying shopping centers that 
have raised such hob with central cities’ down- 
towns have likewise upset many a neighboring 
suburban Main Street. Suburbs like lordly 
Evanston, north of Chicago, have to plan major 
overhaul to meet the threat of a potent “Old 
Orchard” shopping center at nearby Skokie. 
Curiously enough Garden City, out on Long 
Island, is able to prove that the east can match 
the west in suburban downtown parking. 


Individual buildings are another way of trac- 
ing the subtle rapid differences creeping into 
the suburbs (page 90). 

More businesslike than the earlier tweedy 
architectural styles deemed suitable to the more 
gentlemanly environment, the new buildings 
include significant new types, such as elevator 
apartments leaping outward from the city into 
the suburbs, and industrial, research, or office 
complexes. Store remodelings still abound, 
but chain-store standardization woefully gains 
while large-scale shopping-district rehabilita- 
tion is ever more needed. 


And so the suburbs develop, still at the apex 
of the American effort to live spaciously and 
work in superior’ surroundings. But they 
cannot go it alone. Irretrievably the suburbs 
have become an integral part of something even 
bigger than their own idea—they are part of 
the metropolitan urban-suburban complex. 

From here on out every suburb must sharply 
define its role not only in relation to the central 
city, but in relation to its neighbors and to the 
total metropolitan area. In the cruel days of 
international competition that lie ahead, the 
wonderful freedom of choice and action that 
American suburbs have uniquely enjoyed must 
make room for real efficiency in accommodating 
an industrialization that ever spreads. 
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Transportation 


It is rapidly changing the uses and 
the character of the suburbs, and the 
suburbs, in turn, are radically chang- 
ing the needs in transportation. 


It is a truism that transportation has made the 
suburbs, and that now the suburbs are making 
transportation. But few indeed are those who 
realize the extent of the recent transformation. 
The spread of both the suburbs and traffic is 
out of control. 

During the next 15 years, as things are going, 
the people of the U. S. will spend $1 trillion for 
transportation. The total national expenditure 
is already roughly $100 billion a year, or 20 per 
cent of gross national product. We spend almost 
as much to transport ourselves from home and 
back again as we do on housing itself, says 
Catherine Bauer Wurster, in her report for the 
President’s Commission on National Goals. 

If, during the next 15 years, metropolitan 
population rises to more than 170 million 
people, mostly in suburban regions, then a con- 
tinuation of today’s wasteful highway patterns 
may put such a pre-emptive claim upon the total 
resources of the economy that very little will be 
available for housing, and millions of people 
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will live in the slums of city and suburb. 

By 1975 America’s automobile population 
will have soared from today’s 58 million vehicles 
to 88 million, and today’s 10,000 miles of free- 
way will increase to 50,000 miles. On top of 
that, local roads will have to be expanded by 
hundreds of thousands of miles to accommodate 
wasteful suburban traffic. The upshot of all this 
may be not convenience, but madness. 

The suburban traffic pattern breaks down 
into three major parts: the connections between 
suburbs and central city; the connections be- 
tween one suburb and another; and the vast 
increase in local traffic within suburbs, where 
everything is done by car. 

The connections between suburbs and central 
city, the most expensive freeway construction 
of all, are helping to build the new suburbs, 
but such radial connections are doing little to 
diminish the traffic problem. The significant 
novelties in the emerging pattern are the big 
circumferential freeways, which do not link 


The pulling power of a circumferential highway: Route 128 


is changing the face of the Boston region, drawing industry 
from the central city out to the highway. Dots on the map 
(opposite page) represent industrial firms in the central city 
which have since moved to new industrial parks along Route 
128 (see above). 


suburbs directly to the central city but link 
suburb to suburb. It can be looked at this way: 
in the twenties, the most noticed highway 
achievement was the Lincoln Highway, which 
was transcontinental. In the thirties and forties, 
the big push was in intercity highways and 
state thruways. But during the fifties, one 
of the most famous expressways was Boston’s 
Route 128, circling the city. And if one looks 
at other metropolitan areas, such as Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco’s 
Bay Area, one finds such circumferential con- 
nections emerging. 

Thus, just as the railroads pulled the prime 
citizens out into the suburbs 100 years ago, to- 
day’s circumferential highways are helping to 
pull industry out of the cities and into the 
suburban regions, as seen in the maps (above) 
of Route 128 and the Boston region. By pulling 
industry from the center of the city, this high- 
way has pulled automobile traffic from Boston’s 
congested streets. But such circumferential 
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highways have other effects on the development 
pattern of a region: 1) They accelerate the de- 
velopment of some suburbs as productive eco- 
nomic subcenters, growing around industrial 
parks, shopping centers, medical centers, etc. 
2) They take pressure off the central business 
district of the city, because considerable traffic 
which once went through the heart of the city 
now can go around the circumference. 3) They 
cause suburbs to become increasingly differen- 
tiated. Those at the intersections of circumfer- 
ential and radial highways grow into new 
economic subcenters. Others battle to preserve 
their identities as pleasant residential suburbs. 

In general, the new spiderwebs of transporta- 
tion reinforce the human desire to move from 
the central city. This increases the problems of 
traffic planning and demands that it be done on 
a regional basis, embracing the entire metro- 
politan area. Says Walter Douglas, of Parsons, 
re Pape Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, the consultants 
who developed the proposed transportation plan 
for San Francisco and its adjacent Bay: “One 
should recognize at the outset that transporta- 
tion is undoubtedly the most significant single 
influence on the shape of a metropolitan 
region.” 

How can good transportation be provided for 
the sprawling metropolitan regions? The old 
planning techniques, such as counting cars on 
the road and projecting future needs from such 
counts, are now obviously out of date and use- 
less, and must be discarded. Transportation im- 
provements cannot be made in such relative 
isolation. A sound system of transportation 
must be closely related to a region’s economic, 
social, and cultural activities. 


Is transportation a science? 


‘te 


Transportation’s main trouble in the past has 
been its lack of scientific principles on which 
future demand could be projected. Although the 
suburban sprawl] began to intensify the problem 
immediately after World War II, it was not 
until the mid-fifties that traffic engineers began 
to take a “network” approach to the problem of 


determining future traffic volume. And it was ee 
later still when they were able to simulate, by q 
means of mathematical computation, the future a 
flow of traffic over yet-unbuilt networks. J. 


Balanced transportation for Philadelphia region: fop 
sketch is a schematic of the region’s expressway and rail 
network, as projected for 1980. Future rail network (left) 
includes an extended rapid-transit system and new suburban 
rail lines. 
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Douglas Carroll Jr., a city planner and social 
scientist, is credited with major advances in 
this area, with his development of a system for 
determining traffic desire lines 10 and 20 years 
in the future. He is applying his ideas in re- 
gional plans for the Detroit and Chicago areas. 

To be sure, the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to transportation problems is still un- 
common: most studies are made on a small 
scale, seldom in terms of the over-all problem 
of mobility; some forecasts fail to note that 
changed physical patterns in the region will 
of themselves alter future traffic desire lines, a 
fact which sometimes is more difficult for busi- 
ness forecasters to realize than for planners. 

But the tools of science are rapidly becoming 
available and, thus, the next step is to use the 
tools and “‘to raise the setting of metropolitan 
transportation from the province of the techni- 
cian to the realm of high metropolitan politics.” 
This is the opinion of Henry Fagin, executive 
director of Philadelphia’s Penn-Jersey Trans- 
portation Study. Says Fagin: “We have been 
living through a period of rapid growth in 
which metropolitan structure has been the un- 
anticipated outcome of myriads of badly related 
or unrelated actions. A great host of private 
developers, autonomous authorities, and sepa- 
rate units and levels of government have been 
working away, each with little knowledge of 
what the others were about to do. We have seen 
the utterly essential efforts of the one thwarted 
by the constructive efforts of the next. We have 
seen things happen that nobody wanted.” 


The challenge of transportation 


If these unrelated actions can be coordinated, 
thus raising transportation policy to the realm 
of high metropolitan politics, Fagin foresees a 
bright future for metropolitan transportation. 
Says he: 

> Metropolitan transportation will be recog- 
nized as a problem in systems design, with 
several modes of transport being used in com- 
bination—rail and rubber, mass transport and 
individual transport. . 

> Fast-moving vehicles and pedestrians will 
be thoroughly isolated from one another. 

> Automation, which has eliminated human 
error in the control of vertical elevators, will 
take over horizontally moving vehicles. 

> Technology will produce vehicles capable of 
circulating around areas of low density to pick 
up or leave passengers; on arterial routes, these 
will become remote-controlled vehicles, capable 
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of safe, efficient movement at high speeds. 

> Needed rights of way for future roads will 
be acquired in unbuilt areas before the build- 
ings are built. 

> The public will demand discrimination in 
the use of highways: the 50-passenger bus will 
have priority over the auto carrying one pas- 
senger. At times of heavy traffic, when there is 
a threat to the free flow of mass transportation, 
private cars will be kept out of bus lanes. 

The transportation problem is probably as 
complex, in its way, as any of the technical 
problems with which our scientists are coping. 
And, indeed, it ranks in importance with the 
deadliest diseases: if present trends continue, 
at least a million people will be killed on our 
roads and streets during the next 20 years. 

Thus, it is fitting that the scientific com- 
munity is turning its attention to the problem, 
through the National Academy of Sciences. The 
N. A. S. invited people from several fields re- 
cently to participate in a study conference “to 
review the nature and ramifications of trans- 
portation activities in the U. S., and to prepare 
suggestions for improving national capabilities, 
through research, for dealing with transport 
problems.” It was recognized from the start 
that an adequate appraisal of the problem would 
require the insights not only of the physical 
scientists and engineers, but also social scien- 
tists, economists, urban planners, lawyers, and 
others intimately familiar with the practical 
aspects of providing transport facilities and 
operating the services. 

As a result of the conference, the N. A. S. 
is urging that improvements be made in under- 
standing how the system works, and why 
changes in some of the variables produce cer- 
tain consequences: “If we are to make a 
constructive start toward resolving present 
difficulties and securing advantage of the op- 
portunities ahead, it would appear that a 
number of fresh approaches are required.” 
Among its recommendations are these: 

> Government policy needs to be aimed at 
providing an environment that can nurture a 
healthy, dynamic system, responsive to 
changing conditions and emerging technology. 

> The transport industries need to be in a 
position to take advantage of scientific dis- 
covery and new methods, and to be apprized of 
the effects of new conditions that directly or 
indirectly affect them. 

> Problems of urban mobility need to be 
viewed in relation to community planning and 
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development, rather than in isolation. 

> The chasm between the transport operators 
and the agencies for research and education 
need to be bridged. 

> A research program which can add to un- 
derstanding and lead to the improvement of 
the composite transport function needs to be 
conceived, organized, programmed, and finan- 
cially supported. 


The research hope 


Three types of research are essential to the 
understanding of the transportation problem. 
One would involve the development of a picture 
of the future metropolis: what are the trends 
and forces at work which are shaping the re- 
gions of tomorrow? To develop this picture, the 
transport scientists recommend “the metro- 
politan growth model” as a study tool. The 
model would be a composite of many elements 
affecting growth, including the cause-and-effect 
relationships of transport and land develop- 
ment, the possibilities for integrating the best 
features of present and prospective transport 
modes into a unified system. 

To date, only a beginning has been made in 
this phase of transport research: Philadelphia 
is using some of the elements of the growth 
model in its transport planning; in the Penn- 
Jersey study, for example, the planners are 
analyzing alternative regional patterns as well 
as alternative transportation proposals. Simi- 
larly, in Washington’s study, the planners have 
projected alternative travel patterns for three 
different transportation designs in order to 
weigh the relative advantages of different 
modes of transport. 

The second type of needed research relates 
to the national scene: how will national develop- 
ments affect the character and rate of local 
change? No local study can embrace the na- 
tional scene in an adequate way; thus, a number 
of metropolitan study groups are pooling re- 
sources to make regional growth projections. 

The third research area should deal with 


ways to relate research findings with policy © 


decisions, both in transportation and urban 
development. Says the National Academy of 
Sciences: “There is a clear need for mechanisms 
to achieve a better correspondence of public 
and private programs in major development 
fields, including not only transportation, but 
such fields as housing and urban renewal... . 
Virtually every current large-scale metropolitan 
transportation study has as one of its stated 


end products the formation of a permanent re- 
gional agency to provide for intergovernment 
and interagency cooperation on a continuing 
basis. The question of what kind of regional 
agency and its proper scope and function is 
certainly one of the most significant questions 
concerning the future of urban transportation.” 

There is a long time lag between today, when 
the problems of metropolitan transportation are 
being analyzed, and tomorrow, when the hoped- 
for solutions will come. What does the metropo- 
lis do in the meantime to prevent further dis- 
integration of its transport network? 

Philadelphia’s action is perhaps the most en- 
couraging example, for it illustrates what a 
region can do in the midst of a transport crisis. 
The “Philadelphia Plan” took effect in 1955, 
when a group of community leaders — com- 
prising the Urban Traffic and Transportation 
Board—recommended action to integrate the 
area’s entire transport system. 

The city went to work soon thereafter, under 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, to prohibit the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from eliminating certain 
commuter trains. !t took a year and a half of 
courtroom maneuvering by City Solicitor David 
Berger, and at times it appeared that the city 
would lose out to the wishes of the railroad and 
that service would be abandoned: By 1958, it 
had an injunction that would stick, but almost 
simultaneously the railroads were happily ob- 
serving the enactment of the Transportation 
Act of 1958, which enables any railroad to 
abandon trains at any time. Thus, Philadelphia 
had won in the courts but lost in the Congress. 
Says Berger: “I advised the mayor that uni- 
lateral action, whether by the city, state, or 
county, or at any other governmental level, 
would not solve this problem.” 

Berger recommended—and this is the genesis 
of the Philadelphia Plan — that city officials 
meet with railroad representatives and attempt 
to negotiate a series of agreements. At that 
time, the commuter lines were showing a con- 
stant decline in passengers, at an annual rate of 
6 per cent, and railroad costs were still rising. 

Berger’s group began to experiment, aided 
by an appropriation of $160,000 from the city 
council: they issued schedules to the railroads, 
indicating which trains to run and what fares 
to charge. The fares were about 45 per cent 
below the scale then prevailing. Feeder buses 
were run through suburban areas, terminating 
at suburban train stations: for 50 cents, a sub- 
urban commuter could catch a bus near his 
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home, ride to the station, and then into town 
by train, where another bus would take him to 
his office. The 50-cent fare covered all three 
rides. Ridership has risen steadily, now is 30 
per cent above pre-operation volume. 

Philadelphia has since formed a nonprofit 
corporation to handle the problem on a per- 
manent basis. This is the Passenger Service 
Improvement Corp., which has taken over all 
planning functions of the Urban and Trans- 
portation Board: it will coordinate the entire 
traffic and transport program. 

Thus, Philadelphia’s important transport 
arteries are still open. In the years ahead, wher 
the regional Penn-Jersey plan comes to life, its 
mass-transport network will be a thriving ele- 
ment in the total scheme. 


The efficiency of mass transit 


Philadelphia is not proving that mass transit 
can be a paying proposition. Those days are 
over. Nor is it proving that mass transit is the 
solution, even with its extraordinary efficiency : 
40,000 people per hour per transit lane, versus 
2,000 via auto and 3,000 via bus, and the transit 
lane requires 1/15th as much land as a standard 
automotive freeway. 

But Philadelphia and other cities, such as 
San Francisco, are recognizing that mass tran- 
sit is an efficient piece of a region’s transport 
network, even though it will require subsidiza- 
tion. In the case of San Francisco’s proposed 
$750 million system, it is estimated that debt 
service not met out of revenues will amount to 
about $30 million per year, or $6 to $7.50 per 
capita. But a system of highways would cost 
considerably more. And in time, it would suffer 
the congestion of every highway system that 
tries to exist without efficient mass transport. 

Along with mass transit and highways, both 
of which must emerge in the metropolitan re- 
gions of the future, a third element must be 
added before any semblance of efficiency and 
the good life will be apparent. Some may call 
this third element “science” and others may call 
it “planning” or “common sense.”’ Whatever its 
name, it is a critical need in 1961 and will be a 
dire need in five more years. As Brookings In- 
stitution’s Wilfred Owen says, after years of 
analysis of the mounting crisis: “Neither auto- 
mobile, subway, nor railroad can provide ideal 
transportation as long as we insist upon going 
to the same place at the same time.” Thus, the 
transport problem will grow unless we learn to 
rearrange our cities and habits of work. 
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Bay Area 1990: regional study by Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Quade & Douglas predicts 7 million population by 1990. Map 
(above) shows 1990 orbits of centers and subcenters. Says 
report by PBQ§D: “A unified system of freeways and rapid- 
transit lines is essential to this urban organization.” Maps 
below show effects on travel time: larger map represents 
shortest peak-period travel time (in minutes} achievable 
today from one center to any other; smaller map represents 
travel time achievable with proposed rapid-transit system. 
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Industry on the Stanford campus is converting Palo Alto from suburb 
to satellite—without jeopardizing its opportunity to be a garden city. 


In the haleyon days before World War II, when 
the population explosion had scarcely begun in 
the Bay Region, and the peninsula below San 
Francisco was dotted with towns and villages 
which were still separated by farms, orchards, 
and great estates, there were few places where 
suburban life could be seen to finer advantage 
than in the unhurried university town of Palo 
Alto, just 30 miles south of the metropolis. 
Founded in the eighties as a tiny faculty 
village for the university that Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford established in memory of a beloved 
only son, Palo Alto had developed into a classic, 
well-to-do suburb of homes, schools, churches, 
parks, and tree-lined streets. Each morning 
the Southern Pacific took executives and pro- 
fessional men to the city. Except for the shops 
on University Avenue, and the restaurants on 
El Camino Real (which still served adequately 
as a north-and-south highway), there was little 
business activity, and no manufacturing what- 
ever. Considerable acreage remained under cul- 
tivation. The marshy Bay front, which the far- 
sighted municipal government acquired cheaply 
and early, was populated mainly by birds. And 


Stanford's campus in Palo Alto, 30 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, today makes room for a shopping center (1), the uni- 
versity (2), an industrial park (3), and a veterans’ hospital 
(4), and still enjoys the luxury of open space. 
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extending westward—as the key to Palo Alto’s 
future—was the incomparable 8,800-acre Stan- 
ford campus, affectionately known as “The 
Farm,” lifting from the agricultural plain in 
oak-studded hills. 

Today, although the town appears in many 
respects unchanged, and even improved, the 
old, tranquil suburban pattern has been trans- 
formed irrevocably. The suburb has become 
a city, a subcenter of the vast regional metropo- 
lis which now rings the Bay; and things will 
never be the same down on the farm, which 
has quite suddenly become one of the foremost 
centers of scientific research in the world. 

The census best reveals the magnitude of the 
change. Where fewer than 17,000 people lived in 
1940, and only 25,000 ten years later, there are 
nearly 55,000, and population continues to 
climb. More people now enter Palo A:to to work 
and shop each day than commute to San Fran- 
cisco or to the sprawling new, submetropolis 
of San Jose at the south end of the bay. Each 
day some 70,000 cars enter and leave Palo Alto, 
and 50,000 others merely pass through on four 
heavily traveled north-and-south arteries, in- 
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.A change in profile: 
first high apartment. 
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cluding the tremendous freeway which runs 
beside the Bay. 

What had been open fields even three and 
four years ago are now subdivisions, whole 
square miles of them, including the celebrated 
developments of Joseph Eichler, who soon after 
the war saw a young market in California for 
contemporary design, and has erected some 
2,000 mass-produced modern houses (by 
Anshen & Allen and Jones & Emmons) in 
Palo Alto alone. There are hundreds of duplex 
units, and the first high-rise apartments have 
commenced to change the profile of the town. 
The business community, too, has undergone a 
profound change. University Avenue, the old 
commercial street, is rapidly becoming a pro- 
fessional and financial center (16 brokerage 
houses are in operation where there were only 
four in 1955) ; and the leading local merchants, 
together with the branches of San Francisco 
stores such as I. Magnin, have shifted to a huge 
shopping center—largest on the peninsula— 
which, although this would have seemed incred- 
ible a decade ago, is located on the Stanford 
campus, and attracts customers from a score of 
neighboring communities. 

In the most significant development of all, 
the smokeless electronics plants of the space 
age—Varian Associates, Hewlett-Packard, 
Lockheed, General Electric—have also been 
welcomed on the campus, close to the univer- 
sity’s laboratories where many of their prod- 
ucts have been perfected; and last November, 
after the most bitter election campaign in the 


A row of Eichler’s 2,000 mass-produced modern homes. 


city’s history, a narrow majority voted to allow 
Ampex Corp. to build a 350,000-square-foot, 
4,000-employee factory in the hills. 

For Palo Alto there can be no turning back 
(although some past and present errors of 
judgment may be rectified). Together the city 
and the university, not invariably in full har- 
mony with each other, are moving toward a 
new kind of environment. In their efforts to 
achieve a “balanced,” largely self-sustaining 
community—efforts which are being duplicated 
less dramatically in other strong American sub- 
urbs such as Pasadena and Princeton—can be 
seen one of the most crucial struggles of the 
present urban revolution. 


Toward a garden city 


Indeed, if Palo Alto successfully integrates 
industry and commerce with its exemplary 
residential and cultural resources, and at the 
same time controls the automobile and wisely 
conserves its remaining open land, then the 
city in another generation—when population 
should reach 100,000—may well bear a healthy 
resemblance to the visionary Garden City con- 
ceived by Ebenezer Howard at the close of the 
last century. Unlike most communities which 
have tried to be “garden cities,” Palo Alto is 


Once affectionately known as “The Farm,” Stanford's rolling, oak-studded campus... 
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large enough, and fundamentally strong enough, 
to make the concept succeed. 

A series of impressive recent civic accom- 
plishments have given unmistakable evidence 
of that strength. First of all, in 1950, when 
the old village system of government obviously 
could not meet the city’s needs, the administra- 
tion was reorganized on a managerial basis. 
In Jerome Keithley, a young, hard-driving 
administrator who refused what might have 
been a bigger job as manager of San Diego 
in order to remain in Palo Alto, the city has 
found one of the finest public servants in the 
state. Keithley and his team of youthful assist- 
ants, including Planner Louis Fourcroy, are 
staunchly backed by a city council which, as 
might be expected in Palo Alto, is especially 
distinguished by its cultivation, intelligence, 
and concern for the public interest. Quite sim- 
ply, the council—which is conservative in na- 
tional outlook but likely to be extremely liberal 
on the local scene—wants nothing but the best 
for the community. 

During the fifties, it got something close to 
its wish. In 1953 a new city hall, designed by 
Palo Alto Architect Leslie Nichols, was opened 
in a spacious parklike civic center. The infor- 
mal building of redwood and brick, quite resi- 
dential in character, was joined a few years 
later by a handsome public library by Edward 
D. Stone, who at the time had gone to Palo 
Alto to design Stanford’s rather grandiose 
medical center (FORUM, Dec. ’59) which, what- 
ever its architectural shortcomings, has pro- 


. now grows faculty housing by the acre... 


vided the university with a magnificent re- 
search and teaching establishment, and the 
town with a community hospital of the first 
national rank. Stone also designed a smaller 
branch library for the city, ‘at the same time 
that Landscape Architects Royston, Hanamoto 
& Mayes were creating in 18-acre Mitchell Park 
a most delightful recreational area. 

These improvements, as well as the munici- 
pal golf course, small-plane airport, and yacht 
harbor which were created beside the Bay, plus 
a group of architecturally undistinguished but 
solidly constructed new schools (most of them 
accompanied by adjoining parks), and an ex- 
tensive road improvement and street-tree plant- 
ing program, all cost a great deal of money. 
Yet, during this same period the tax rate, 
which in 1950 had risen to an all-time high of 
$1.29 per $100 of assessment, dropped spec- 
tacularly to only 80 cents. 


Financial magic 


How did the city perform this Indian rope 
trick of finance? Good management is one 
answer, and private construction, of course, 
also provided additional tax revenue. But the 
main explanation is somewhat more complex. 
As the city felt its urban power growing, it 
became aware that its stores—especially those 
in the big Stanford shopping center and in the 
charming tree-shaded town and country center 
on E] Camino Real—served not only Palo Altans 
but a quarter of a million people from sur- 
rounding communities, a figure which should 


. and fields of smokeless electronics plants. 


Delightful recreation 
in Mitchell Park. 
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PALO ALTO 


A splendid complex of 
neo-Romanesque buildings. 


double in the next 20 years. In 1957 a local 
sales tax was imposed, which last year yielded 
Palo Alto $1.2 million. 

Even more income poured in from a source 
which may be surprising: the city’s booming 
utility business. Long ago Palo Alto (which for 
this reason has been called the “world’s most 
conservative ‘socialistic community’’) decided 
that it could retail gas, electricity, and water, 
together with sewage disposal and garbage 
collection, much more efficiently than could pri- 
vate utility companies. Even though it charges 
approximately the same rates as private util- 
ities elsewhere in California, Palto Alto’s profit 
on this operation runs close to 25 per cent. 
Last year revenues totaled $3 million. The chief 
power lines, of course, run straight to the Stan- 
ford campus and its landscaped industrial park, 
because the electronics plants—Lockheed, for 
instance, where the Polaris missile was devel- 
oped—consume tremendous energy. 


Land at work 


How the great campus, which surely is one 
of the finest tracts of open space remaining 
within a densely populated metropolitan region, 
came to be made available for industrial and 
commercial development is one of the fascinat- 
ing land-use stories of modern time. 

Although Senator Stanford in 1885 endowed 
the university with what then was the enor- 
mous sum of $21 million, which at the time 
was more than the combined endowments of 
Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, the shrewd old 


Eighty-seven of the Stanford farm’s 8,800 acres are occupied by the new veteran’s hospital... 


The shadowy arcade of a Stanford original. 


railroad magnate saw that the institution’s 
real wealth was its land, and he specified that 
the 8,800 acres might be leased, but never sold. 
There was something more than acumen in 
this limitation of the founding deed. The sen- 
ator was deeply devoted to his Peninsula estate, 
with its ancient oaks and redwoods, its wheat 
fields, its stables and corrals, and the wooded 
uplands where cattle grazed. 

The university’s earliest buildings carefully 
respected the mood of the terrain. The faculty 
lived in redwood bungalows, and the monu- 
mental academic structures of buff-colored 
stone—a splendid complex of neo-Romanesque 
buildings by Richardson’s successors Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge—were linked together around 
the spacious quadrangle by deep, shadowy 
arcades. None of the later buildings has ap- 
proached their robust generosity of form, or 
their refinement of detail; but in spite of the 
over-all mediocrity of the more modern stand- 
ard buildings, the campus remained a remark- 
ably pleasant place. 

Yet, by 1946 the university’s endowment had 
risen only to $32 million and had been far sur- 
passed by the leading eastern schools. Stanford 
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suddenly found itself land-poor in an inflation- 
ary economy. Income from farm leases dwindled 
below outgo for taxes (only the educational 
plant is tax-exempt). Moreover, as land grew 
scarce on the peninsula, the Stanford prop- 
erties were eyed for public use. Palo Alto took 
51 acres for a high school. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration condemmed 87 more for a psychia- 
tric hospital. 

The university, seriously in need of funds, 
turned to hard-headed alumnus Alf Brandin, 
a former football star and insurance executive, 
who became Stanford’s business manager. 
Guided by a plan prepared by Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill in 1953, Brandin launched the 
land-development program. On the northern 
flank of the campus, acreage was assigned to 
the shopping center, just off E] Camino Real, 
and farther back, a group of medical and pro- 
fessional buildings near Stone’s new medical 
center, and a luxury residential district, where 
thus far only some very showy garden apart- 
ments by John Carl Warnecke & Associates 
have been built. Indeed, except for two crisply 
elegant, but extremely modest, office buildings 
by Knorr-Elliott (pages 92 and 93), this entire 
area must be considered an architectural dis- 
appointment. 

On the other side of the academic complex, 
450 acres were assigned to industry, with leases 
—as in the commercial development—to run for 
99 years. Much has been made by Brandin and 
other university officials concerning the esthetic 
quality of these smokeless plants. Yet, although 


by the sprawling shopping center, the largest on the San Francisco peninsula. 


it is true that the 40 per cent ground coverage 
and mandatory landscaping represent higher 
standards than in conventional developments, 
very few of the structures can be described as 
handsome; some are extremely coarse. Further- 
more, even 40 per cent ground coverage—a fig- 
ure which may have seemed satisfactory on 
paper—proved to be too generous a concession 
on the part of the university. The sites are 
much too crowded. 

Gradually, at the close of the fifties, the fac- 
tories inched up the slopes toward the hills. 
Then, last year, Stanford and the Ampex Corp. 
caused a furor when Brandin announced the 
university’s intention to open 250 more acres 
for manufacturing, of which Ampex—as a 
starter—would take 80. What disturbed the 
citizens such as Palo Alto Architect Morgan 
Stedman, who led the fight against the pro- 
posal, was that Stanford seemed bent on ex- 
ploiting its lands according to the available 
market. Neither the university nor Palo Alto 
(which annexes the Stanford properties as they 
are developed for nonacademic use), charged 
Stedman, had an up-to-date plan which dealt 
comprehensively with the future of the city. 

The charge was true. Palo Alto’s only plan 
was an interim report prepared by Harold Wise 
& Associates in 1955, and never formally 
adopted by the city council. Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill’s university master plan of 1953 was 
also badly dated; and, in fact, Stanford had 
not consulted S.O.M. on planning matters since 
1956. The university, furthermore, had no 
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PALO ALTO 


supervising architect. Virtually the only super- 
vision to be exercised over Ampex was by 
Brandin and Stanford’s Staff Planner Harry 
Sanders. Enough indignation was stirred up to 
force a referendum, and both sides carried the 
issue to the voters, who decided (four to three) 
to allow the university to open a new 250-acre 
industrial tract. 


End of a binge 


If the vote was a defeat for advocates of 
planning, they nevertheless gained certain 
points. The Ampex plant will cover only 20 per 
cent rather than 40 per cent of its rolling site; 
there will be a minimum of grading although 
the terrain undoubtedly will be badly scarred. 
More important, there seems to be little chance 
that Stanford will be allowed to invade the hills 
farther until Palo Alto itself has a master plan, 
which will be drawn up as soon as possible by 
one of three nationally known firms which are 
being considered for the job. 

Far on the other side of the city, the muni- 
cipally owned tidal flats, another victory has 
been scored for a planned environment. Here, 
with the support of City Manager Keithley, the 
Utah Construction and Mining Corp. proposed 
a $36 million partnership with the city in order 
to reclaim 600 acres along the Bay for indus- 
trial building sites, as well as for a golf course, 
a series of landlocked lagoons, and a commer- 
cial-professional area. The offer was tempting 
and before the Ampex controversy grew in- 
tense, it seemed likely to be accepted by the 
city council. On November 14, however, just 
after the election, the council decided to kill the 
project, and went on record against all large 
undertakings until Palo Alto had the benefit 
of the best professional planning counsel. 

“We've been on a development binge,” rue- 
fully remarked Councilman Carl Stephens. “It’s 
time to sober up a bit.” 

The city seems ready to take the advice. Palo 
Alto’s momentum has been so swift, and its 
ambition so strong, that this would appear to 
be an appropriate moment to pause, so that 
the magnitude of the task ahead can be meas- 
ured. By a wonderful stroke of luck, thanks 
largely to Dr. Russel V. Lee (chief of the fa- 
mous Palo Alto clinic) who owned an immense 
tract of land in the hills to the south, the city 
has acquired a superb, 1,200-acre upland park, 
and beside it has annexed no less than 11 
additional square miles of hill territory. This 
virgin land is roughly equal to the present area 


The tawdriness of El Camino Real. 


of Palo Alto, so that the city has now become 
a double city, linked by a long annexation cor- 
ridor that snakes through intervening com- 
munities. Years, perhaps decades, may pass be- 
fore the hills are fully developed—indeed, if 
they are ever developed entirely. Possibly it will 
occur to the city and the university that the 
hills, so precious now, will be incaleulably more 
precious in another half century, that they con- 
stitute not only a regional, but in a strict sense 
a national, treasure. And, if the people of Palo 
Alto and Stanford are not able to save them, 
perhaps the governments of California and the 
U.S. can. 

In the meantime, lesser chores await the 
planners. A new freeway, running through the 
hills, is planned by the state division of high- 
ways and exceptional care must be taken that 
the route does not cut savagely across country. 
El Camino Real, presently bordered for block 
after block by tawdry drive-ins, gas stations, 
motels, and cheap shops which make it resemble 
a Los Angeles strip, must be cleansed and land- 
scaped. University Avenue should be closed to 
traffic, and turned into a pedestrian mall. More 
towers must go up—not only apartments, but 
office buildings—so that, from their terraced 
roofs, the view to the east may be toward a con- 
tinuously green shore of the bay; and to the 
west, where the hills roll upward in green folds 
above forested canyons, there will be the bright 
sight of the Pacific beyond the crests. 
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Don Mills apartments and industry are separated by landscaped setbacks .. . 
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Don Mills, the planned industrial 
community near Toronto, is a good 
place to work and live, but its 
workers don’t live there. 


Don Mills, a new community of 23,000 people 
located 714 miles to the northeast of downtown 
Toronto, tests two questions of vital concern to 
anyone involved in the problem of suburbs: 
1) Can a planned suburb with industry “built 
in” significantly reduce the tax load on its 
residents? 2) Can such a suburb save its resi- 
dents the enormous wastes of commuting by 
simplifying the working-living relationship? 

Don Mills was planned so that the answer to 
both questions could have been yes. To supply 
a sound economic base, the developers provided 
that industry, occupying 17 per cent of the land, 
would pay 40 per cent of the taxes, leaving the 
average resident with a low annual property 
tax of $200. 

The physical planning, borrowing from Ebe- 
nezer Howard’s Garden City plan of 1898, was 
calculated to lessen the commuting problem. 
From 2,056 acres of open farmland, Don Mills 
Developments Ltd. planned their suburb to 
include: 

>A broadly diversified industrial base, pro- 
viding both economic stability and a local labor 
market. 

>A wide variety of housing, ranging from 
single-family units to six-story apartment build- 
ings, meeting different individual needs. 

>A large, centrally located shopping center, 
supplying a comprehensive selection of con- 
sumer goods. 

> A surrounding greenbelt, acting as a buffer 
zone to preserve the town’s integrity. 

Thus, it would be possible for a man, work- 
ing and living in Don Mills, to walk to his job 
in 15 minutes, come home for lunch, and save 
himself both the time and money which com- 
muting demands. 

But, although Don Mills was planned so that 
the answer to both questions could have been 
yes, in fact both answers are no. An ironic 
quirk deprives Don Mills of its anticipated tax 
benefit. The new suburb’s participation in the 
one fully organized metropolitan area on the 
North American continent has dulled the effect 
of its favorable assessment ratio. Don Mills 
owes all its revenue to North York Township, 
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DON MILLS 


of which it is part. And, although industry 
pays 40 per cent of the taxes in Don Mills, it 
pays only 26 per cent for North York as a 
whole. North York, one of 13 municipalities 
forming Metropolitan Toronto, in turn contrib- 
utes 42 per cent of its take to Metro under an 
equalization program. This is repaid to the 
Metro communities—but on the basis of their 
various needs. As a separate political entity, 
Don Mills would have reaped the full tax benefit 
which its involvement in Metropolitan Toronto 
presently denies it. 

Similarly, the planned working-living bene- 
fits have been denied, but in this case by the 
vagaries of the real estate market. For a vari- 
ety of reasons the average plant worker cannot 
afford to live in Don Mills: 

> Land values rose, anticipating the attrac- 
iveness of the well-planned community. This, 
in turn, prompted a substantial upgrading of 
service standards as the project progressed. 
In the original northwest quadrant require- 
ments were for 18-foot paved roads, 3-foot 
gravel shoulders, open ditches, no storm sewers. 
| Subsequent development called for ‘Cadillac fa- 
cilities”: 28-foot paved roads with curbs and 


storm sewers. 

} . > The floor area for the maximum builder’s 
T loan was pushed up from 1,000 square feet to 


{Wh 1,200 square feet, encouraging the production 
naa! iH of larger, more expensive homes. 
> Builders were given comparatively free rein 
4 hit to develop costly houses on land originally 
me it intended for low-cost housing. The cheapest 
td semi-detached house in Don Mills costs $16,000, 


and the average detached house sells for 
$24,000. Since the maximum home-owner loan 
available is $12,800, the ordinary worker faces 
a prohibitively high owner’s equity. 
“J > Financing of multiple-family units on Can- 
it ada’s limited-divided arrangement was denied Siz-story apartment houses are a short walk from the shopping center 
by The Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. 
because projected rents were $72 per dwelling 
unit rather than $69, the maximum allowable. 
(esis | The necessity of using more expensive money 
| 
| 


Don Mills central district with shopping area (left center), 


forced the rents up to $117—over 60 per cent 

higher than the rent which limited-dividend 
financing would have permitted. 

As a result of these factors only 10 per cent 

} of the residents work in Don Mills (filling 15 

Abs per cent of the available jobs) ; the comparable 

average in the other communities comprising 

hs the metropolitan area is 15 per cent. This per- 

ee centage for Don Mills has doubled in the last 

i) two years and the future may bring a further 
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Focal point for recreation is the curling rink at southern 
edge of shopping center (not shown im aerial). 


high school (bottom right), and industry (upper right) located on rail line. 


where low, tightly grouped stores create well-scaled pedestrian spaces. Three-story apartments border on industry to the south. 
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DON MILLS 


increase. Nevertheless, the basic character of 
the town is already firmly established. 

Don Mills is a success—but in a way which 
had not been anticipated. It is a first-rate 
“dormitory suburb.” 

The town’s careful planning has contributed 
many amenities. Industrial plants, grouped at 
the periphery of the town along the rail lines, 
are all architect-designed (a requirement of the 
developer) and signs, which cannot be erected 
without written approval, have been policed 
strictly and effectively (photos, right). Em- 
ployee parking in front of the building line is 
banned and, where plants border on principal 
roads, a minimum setback of 150 feet is re- 
quired. In short, the presence of industry has 
been turned into a distinct visual asset, con- 
tributing to the desirability of Don Mills as 
a place to live and, unfortunately, to its high 
cost of living. (The people who can afford Don 
Mills, of course, are the young, middle-income 
professional executives who work, for the most 
part, in downtown Toronto—the average head- 
of-household income in Don Mills is close to 
$7,000, contrasted with $4,600 for the metro- 
politan area as a whole.) 

The proximity of Don Mills to the downtown 
center—only 714 miles separates them—has 
also encouraged its development as a dormitory 
suburb. To many, this seems a small price to 
pay for a community with such a distinct sense 
of “place” (it is Don Mills, Ontario rather than 
Toronto 11). 

A huge Don Valley Parkway is now being 
constructed for $30 million by Metropolitan 
Toronto, connecting the downtown center with 
the suburb that was intended to cut down com- 
muting. In so far as it serves commuters, this 
parkway is at once the symbol of Don Mills’s 
failure as a satellite and its success as a suburb. 


Don Mills industry, handsomely designed and landscaped, 
makes a fine neighbor. Here, four typical examples (top 
to bottom): Grand ¢ Toy Furniture Co. designed by John 
B. Parkin Associates; Parker Pen Co. Ltd. by Mendelow $ 
Keywan; Columbia Records of Canada Ltd. by Crang ¢ 
Boake ; Ortho Pharmaceutical Ltd. by John B. Parkin Assoc. 
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Is industry important to the suburbs? Sometimes, it can make up tax 
deficits from other land uses and provide badly needed tax flexibility. 


At the eastern edge of the great Middle Western 
prairie, beneath the recurrent howl of jet en- 
gines from Chicago’s O’Hare Field, industrial 
plants can be seen in many stages of develop- 
ment. Some are stark skeletons, heavy-boned 
reminders of the stripped wickiups of the Plains 
Indians that once hunted these vast reaches. 
Others, fleshed out with brick, metal, and glass, 
operate in solitary isolation, looking as though 
they might have been plucked right out of the 
teeming industrial complexes of the city and 
dropped in virgin prairie soil. 

Industry’s movement into the prairies west of 
Chicago is just one of many similar dispersions 
of the nation’s industrial might into suburban 
and even rural areas. The suburbs and the city 
are competing for new industry, and frequently 
the competition extends to outright raiding of 
older urban industry. The advantages of moving 
away from the congested urban centers that 
have traditionally been the strongholds of com- 
merce and industry have been enunciated many 
times—cheap and plentiful land, a more stable 
l-bor supply, better integration with markets 
that are also dispersing, and lower costs of oper- 
ations. The trend has recently been accelerated 
by the multibillion-dollar federal highway pro- 
gram, which is creating new industrial-residen- 
tial suburbs along its rights of way. More often, 
however, industry finds its haven in some well- 
established, viable suburb. Here it can get more 
of the same benefits it might gain if it developed 
raw land farther from the city, plus a contiguity 
with the urban center and its main lines of sup- 
ply, the railroads and highways. 


Expanding the tax base 


Given these and other advantages for indus- 
try to move to the suburbs, what is there in it 
for the suburb itself? The most frequently 
heard answer: expansion of the tax base. 

Local government has traditionally paid for 
its services via the property tax, which falls al- 
most entirely upon residences. But history. most 
of it recent, has demonstrated that there are 
real limits to how much home owners will tax 
themselves. It has also shown that residences 
usually do not pay enough in taxes to make up 
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what they cost in local services. The way out of 
this fiscal dilemma has been to get more in taxes 
from commerce and industry than they cost the 
community for services, thereby making up the 
deficit arising from residences. This is generally 
what is meant by economic flexibility—having a 
range of tax sources so that the community is 
not overly dependent on any single one. 

This flexibility is particularly vital in today’s 
suburb, for its greatest problem has been 
growth and how to pay for it. The sheer magni- 
tude of the growth is frightening. In Chicago, 
for instance, nearly 55 per cent of the whole 
metropolitan area’s 9 million persons will be liv- 
ing in the suburbs by 1975, compared with about 
40 per cent today. The impact of so many new 
residences will be felt particularly in economic 
terms, because of the fact that housing seldom 
pays for itself. Arlington County, Virginia resi- 
dences, for instance, pay only 82 per cent of the 
total tax bill, while consuming 93 per cent of 
local services. In Evanston, IIl., residences show 
a 13 per cent tax deficit and in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., it is 8 per cent. 

But industry can sometimes help to make 
up these tax deficits. In Arlington County 
industry pays 4.9 per cent of all taxes, while 
demanding only 1.4 per cent of all local expendi- 
tures. In New Rochelle, a Westchester County 
suburb of New York City, industry pays 4.1 per 
cent of all taxes, while consuming 3 per cent of 
city costs. Most of the deficit in residential land 
use in New Rochelle results from two-family 
and multifamily structures. As an upshot of the 
New Rochelle study, it was recommended by 
Claude Petersen, city planning board techni- 
cian, that ‘‘the tax base should be increased by 
some new commercial and light manufacturing 
use of property. ... This could obviate the need 
for an increase in the tax rate.” 

In the Chicago suburb of Evanston, the 
spread between what industry pays and what it 
costs is smaller than in some other suburbs, be- 
cause there is relatively little industry there. 
Industry provides only 2.7 per cent of all tax 
income, while requiring slightly less than 1 per 
cent of all services. 

The Evanston example is sometimes cited to 
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show that industry makes less difference to 
high-income communities with high-value resi- 
dential properties. However, this is not always 
the case. In Greenwich, Conn., one of the high- 
est-income suburbs in the nation, industry pays 
over three times in taxable income what it de- 
mands from the town. A survey of Greenwich’s 
economic base shows that industry pays 7.7 per 
cent of total taxes, but receives only 2.1 per cent 
of total services. 

Greenwich taxes only real property and per- 
sonal property, as do many suburbs, and gets 70 
per cent of its tax take from industry via the 
personal property tax, mostly equipment and in- 


depending upon the number of new residents 
and their incomes, the magnitude of the new 
industrial and commercial! valuations, the levels . 
of municipal services provided, the amount of 
unused capacity in the existing municipal struc- 
ture and other factors.” 
Backing up its major conclusion that industry 
can pay more than its way, however, the 
study provides a carefully constructed analysis 
of a theoretical community in which real prop- 
erty is assessed at about 50 per cent of its 
market value and in which 65 per cent of its 
income is derived from property taxes. With- 
out industry, such a community, assuming a 


ventories. Although it seems that industry is 
definitely a money maker even for wealthy 
Greenwich, the town is not looking for more in- 
dustry, and in fact recently refused to change 
its zoning to allow a light manufacturing plant 
to locate there. Like many wealthy suburbs, 
Greenwich can afford to be a little choosy be- 
cause of its high residential valuations. Green- 
wich gets 67 per cent of its tax income from 
single-family residences, which consume only 
56 per cent of town services, and this surplus is 
largely due to taxes on homes valued at over 
$30,000 (55 per cent of the surplus is accounted 
for by homes valued at over $50,000). There 
are not many suburbs with this caliber of resi- 
dential valuation base for local taxation. 


The price of growth 


Even with the aid of industry, many newer, 
lower-income suburbs operate at a deficit, for 
it is not an ironclad fact that industry will 
always pay more than its way, or indeed even 
pay enough to cancel out its costs. Aside from 
direct costs, such as streets, sewers (frequently 
heavy-duty facilities for industrial waste), and 
police and fire protection, industry’s presence 
means other less-obvious costs as well. Indus- 
trial workers want to live near their place of 
work, and they need low-cost housing. Fre- 
quently this means apartments, and they usually 
are a drain on municipal resources. This is 
borne out in a study of taxes and industry by 
Walter Isard and Robert Coughlin. While they 
note that the additional municipal revenues gen- 
erated by new industry are frequently consider- 
ably greater than the additional costs and that, 
other things being equal, the larger the indus- 
trial development, the greater the decrease in 
community taxes, they also warn that... “when 
industrial development is accompanied by resi- 
dential development, tax rates may rise or fall 


relatively high income level and .a proportion- 
ately high level of municipal services, would re- 
quire a tax rate of 56 mills, or $56 per $1,000 
of assessed valuation. But a small industrial 
district, assessed at 70 per cent of market value, 
could result in lowering the rate to $53 per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation for residential tax- 
payers. A larger district, of 400 workers, could 
reduce the over-all tax rate to as low as $47. 


The new suburbs 


Even in the newer suburbs, where postwar 
growth has been most pronounced, industry has 
proved a vital source of badly needed revenues. 
In Nassau County, Long Island, certainly one 
of the fastest-growing suburban areas in the 
nation, industry has been a bulwark which has 
ameliorated the financial impact of the vast low- 
and medium-cost housing developments that 
choke the county. Nassau’s deficit in the resi- 
dential sector is wider than that for older sub- 
urbs such as Evanston or New Rochelle. Resi- 
dences consume 93 per cent of the total budget 
of Nassau County, but account for only 77 per 
cent of the tax income. This wide deficit is 
made up by commercial uses, which cost only 3 
per cent of the total budget and represents 9.5 
per cent of the income, and industrial plants, 
which require 3.5 per cent of all costs, but con- 
tribute 9.7 per cent of taxes. In the allocation of 
costs, Nassau assigns none of its school costs to 
commerce or industry, as Greenwich does, but 
even if Nassau allocated 1.4 per cent of school 
costs to industry it would still have a tidy gain 
in tax income from industry. 

An equally convincing case for industry is 
found in West Hartford, Conn., a suburb of that 
state’s capitol which has less industry than 
Nassau County but a higher-income level. The 
spread in its deficit from residential costs vs. 
municipal services is less than that of Nassau’s 
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(11 per cent) and its smaller-scale industry in- 
dicates that even in small suburbs which are 
almost entirely residential, a small amount of 
industry can be an important adjunct. West 
Hartford gets 9 per cent of its total revenues 
from industry, while allocating only 3 per cent 
of its services to it. 


Two Chicago suburbs 


The cases cited above are widely separated 
and each is affected by peculiar geographical 
circumstances. But comparison of two neighbor- 
ing communities, and their attitudes toward 
industry, usually leads to the same conclusions. 
Take Des Plaines and Park Ridge, IIl., for ex- 
ample. These two Chicago suburbs are both 
squarely in the path of the area’s burgeoning 
industrial growth to the west and northwest 
of the city. Both are about the same size (Des 
Plaines 34,800; Park Ridge, 33,000) and both 
straddle the narrow, meandering Des Plaines 
River. Howevei, until recently both had strik- 
ingly different attitudes toward industry. 

Des Plaines has grown astride a junction of 
three railroads and has always had some indus- 
try. In the postwar years, Des Plains has at- 
tracted considerable new light industry, includ- 
ing research laboratories. 

Park Ridge, on the other hand, was strictly 
a bedroom suburb until a few years ago, when 
it lowered its zoning bars to allow several cor- 
porate regional headquarters buildings to be 
built. Recently, a small “headquarters park” 
called “Executive Plaza” has been developed 
with eight plots for small office buildings. It is 
so new that Park Ridge municipal officials do 
not even know what tax revenues they can get 
from such development. However, it is sig- 
nificant that Park Ridge’s attitude toward in- 
dustry eased enough recently to allow Executive 
Plaza. One big reason for this change is un- 
doubtedly the fact that Park Ridge already has 
a high tax rate (a total of $63 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation) and a high debt level ($255 
per capita). Park Ridge taxes are higher than 
those in some of the plush north shore suburbs. 

One of the most important reasons for Park 
Ridge’s fiscal trouble has been its desire to build 
and maintain a first-rate school program. It 
has built eight new elementary schools and 
added to three others (increasing classroom 
capacity four times) and spends about $492 per 
pupil annually. As a result, Park Ridge has 
nearly $6 million in school bonds outstanding, 
and pays $459,000 in annual debt charges. 
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Des Plaines, with a school population only 
slightly smaller, has proceeded with a more 
modest school program. It spends only $446 
per pupil annually, and its outstanding school 
bonds total only $4.5 million, on which it pays 
$295,000 each year. Des Plaines has a school 
tax rate 20 per cent lower than Park Ridge’s. 
Although its school plant and program are not 
generally considered as good as that of Park 
Ridge, Des Plaines has provided adequate facil- 
ities at lower rates. And Des Plaines’ per capita 
debt is only $173. 

Questions of quality of services aside, it ap- 
pears that Park Ridge now faces problems 
which it seems unwilling to meet financially. 
It needs to spend more for street improvements, 
water supply, and storm sewers, but taxpayers 
who will pull out all the stops for schools seem 
less willing to back these programs. Its retail 
district is losing strength, relative to those 
around it (including Des Plaines’) and one rea- 
son is lack of municipal parking. Off the record, 
Park Ridge officials say that some more industry 
of the Executive Plaza type would provide the 
income needed for some of these improvements. 

Park Ridge is typical of many suburbs that 
are waking up to the advantages of industry, 
though in many cases they are waking up too 
late and taking too little action. Certainly eco- 
nomic considerations alone should not determine 
the character of a community, but neither 
should social considerations, nor notions of what 
comprises a prestige community, be the sole 
determinant. Industry today has generally 
shown a happily responsible attitude toward 
the community in which it operates (see page 
90), and, as the pace of competition to attract 
it increases, those suburbs that fail to realize 
this, and continue to harbor fears of becoming 
a nineteenth-century factory town, may have 
missed an opportunity. The costs of future sub- 
urban growth will hardly permit bedroom com- 
munities to snub industry entirely, and the rich 
variety of industrial possibilities will give them 
broad enough choice to maintain control over 
their own destinies. The answer to the question 
of physical as well as fiscal balance may lie in 
some combination of the attitudes of Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines: enough acceptable in- 
dustry to build a tax base flexible enough to 
meet the stresses of growth and to catch up 
with current deficiencies, blended with civic de- 
termination to see that the highest quality of 
services is provided within the willingness of 
the community to pay. 
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Just off the center of chaotic Houston, River Oaks 
is a serene suburb that survived the city. 


Those who fly into Houston, Tex. can some- 
times sniff the rich industrial aura of oil hang- 
ing ove~ the city; but if, after deplaning, they 
will drive to the River Oaks section, they find 
themselves surrounded in season by the scent of 
jasmine and roses, honeysuckle, and, some say, 
money—and it is a long season. Houston, com- 
mercial prodigy of the southwest, is the only 
city over 100,000 in population in the U. S. 
with a total absence of zoning regulation, a 
chaotic place, the despair of planners and the 
delight of ruthless land speculators. But the 
1,300 acres of River Oaks, staked out in 1923 
by Mike and Will Hogg, two sons of a former 
Texas governor, and Hugh Potter, then a 
young Houston attorney, today remain a lush 
sanctuary of upper-bracket homes. 
The houses which have been built over the 
27 years of River Oaks’ existence have ranged 
in cost from about $8,000 to hundreds of 
: thousands, the plots from 70 by 130 feet to 141% 
acres. Today the demand is high for sites, 
while the market supply is almost nonexistent. 
For today River Oaks is not merely close to 
Houston; it is really inside the city—a ten 
minutes’ drive, or less, to the offices of the cen- 
tral business district. This was not so when the 
suburb was started, but in three decades the 
city’s business and business district have virtu- 
ally erupted, and a destructive lava of mixed, 
unrestricted commercial building has flowed 
out and around the Oaks section to make a 
mockery of most Houston residential sections, 
even some which started with as many deed 
restrictions as River Oaks. 

Why have not most other Houston subdivi- 
sions, besides River Oaks, succeeded in enforc- 
ing their deed restrictions? The answer lies in 
lack of organization and money to engage 
lawyers. So say thoughtful students of the 
situation in Houston such as James Car! Duna- 
way, professor of planning at Rice Institute 
and president of the Neighborhood Improve- 
ment Council. When invaded, most neighbor- 
hoods did not defend themselves until too late, 
and then their action was too feeble. They also 
permitted many deed restrictions to run out. 

Meanwhile, however, through the years, 
River Oaks was steered scrupulously by Lawyer 
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Potter. Purchasers had to agree to pay a pri- 
vate tax on their properties to a maintenance 
fund*, and a full-time staff took care of the 
legal details. Although he remains president 
of the River Oaks Corp., Potter’s surveillance of 
the maintenance fund ended officially, in 1955, 
when most of the deed restrictions ran out. But 
he advised property owners (he is one, him- 
self) immediately to form their own protective 
association to perform the policing and renew 
the restrictions, and, even more essential, to 
continue the vigilant staff. 

The result has been to preserve a genuine 
suburb inside the city. Nothing can be built in 
River Oaks but houses, not even schools, and 
the houses themselves are subject to architec- 
tural approval, although their size and splendor 
is frequently overestimated by outsiders. 

River Oaks has its estates, such as the 1414- 
acre Ima Hogg place flanking River Oaks Coun- 
try Club, but most of it is in typically suburban 
plots. The 1,300 acres contain between 1,500 and 
1,600 sites, in addition to comfortable roads. 
Even as far back as the early thirties some 
houses have cost up to $250,000 to construct; 
the Hugh Roy Cullen mansion, which cost that 
much and occupies a 6-acre plot, will soon be 
on the market for a price guessed somewhere 
between $750,000 and a million, and another of 
the older places, the Harmon Whittington 
house, sold recently for $600,000. But some 
houses have cost a lot less to build (the 1941 
average was about $20,000) and it is in the 
smaller raw plots that the appreciation has 
been most staggering. According to Joseph C. 
Vlasek, manager of the Property Owners’ Assn., 
lots priced at $1,200 when first developed sold 
during World War II for $25,000, and after 
the war for $45,000. 

Vacant land existing in River Oaks now is 
mostly being held by residents for their chil- 
dren; but some of the older houses, originally 
built on two plots, combined, are being eyed 
speculatively. Last year Builders Tynes Sparks 
and Walter E. Babel Jr. bought the old Duncan 
home which spanned the center of two lots, 
each 125 by 180 feet, tore it down, and are now 
building a colonial house and an “English 
ranch” house for sale. Each will be priced at 
about $160,000, and Sparks does not anticipate 
any difficulty in disposing of them—“they’re 
in River Oaks.” 

Physically River Oaks lives well up to its 


*The assessment, billed in advance each year, at present is four mills 
per square foot of land for the first 33,000 square feet and 1% 
mills for each square foot over that, up to a maximum charge of 
$400 per year. The minimum set charge is $60. 
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financial rating. The land is nicely shaped, and 
curved roads compliment it. Spanish moss 
hangs from the great old trees like coupons 
from stock certificates, and lawns are green 
velvet. If an owner does not keep his grounds 
in shape, the Owners’ Assn. does, and bills him 
for it. Private police patrols augment the care- 
ful attention of the Houston police force here, 
and there is private garbage disposal as well. 

The density of plantation-style homes on 
these acres seems immense, but typically Tudor 
suburban and Spanish suburban houses also 
live together in international peace and har- 
mony (but not interracial harmony—only 
“white or Caucasian races’ may own, lease, 
or occupy, excepting servants). Modern houses 
have joined the conventional River Oaks ranks 
too, and, although a number of these are very 
undistinguished ranch houses, Architects Mac- 
Kie & Kamrath have worked well in the Frank 
Lloyd Wright humanistic style for clients, and 
Bolton & Barnstone have built several elegant 
houses in the Mies van der Rohe tradition. 

Included among the 20 general restrictions 
to the properties are prohibitions of duplexes, 
apartment houses, hospitals, cattle, hogs, rab- 
bits, poultry, and residential outbuildings. No 
hedge or fence over 4 feet high is permitted 
without written consent of the association. 
There are teeth for easy enforcement in all 
the general clauses, and some of the land has 
other specifically toothsome stipulations, i.e.: 
“No house or residence of other than colonial 
or English architectural design shall be erected 
on lots 1, 2, 18, to 23 inclusive except with 
written permission. .. .” 

It is entirely possible that eventually this 
succulent stretch of woodsy land called River 
Oaks will be ringed by skyscrapers filled with 
envious office workers enjoying the view, be- 
coming a kind of private Central Park for 
Houston. As things are going now, Houston 
will be very lucky to have it; in protecting their 
private preserve so zealously, the thanes of 
River Oaks may have done the whole city a 
visual favor. And it all began the day in 1923 
when Will Hogg returned from a vacation in 
Europe and was invited into the land promotion 
by his Brother Mike and by Hugh Potter— 
who had gone boldly so far as optioning the : 
first 200 acres of what was to become River & 
Oaks. Will said: “If we’re going to do this, > 
let’s do it right. Let’s make it something for 
all of Texas to be proud of.” Mike and Hugh 
heard him, clearly. 
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The brand-new ugliness of Irving, 
Tex. is a danger sign to other 
suburbs growing up along the 
highways throughout the nation. 
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Although feelings run high between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, the land is fairly flat. Most of it 
is cleared, with but a sprinkling of trees; there 
is also a river. Two large airfields — one for 
Dallas, the other, naturally, for Fort Worth— 
have unrolled their long runways hospitably for 
the roaring airliners. A wide new road cleaves 
the brush, a superhighway. In 1950 there was 
a mild little town on this landscape called Irv- 
ing, population 2,621. 

Today the booming suburb of Irving, popu- 
lation suddenly 45,489, the fastest-growing 
municipality in Texas, sprawls senselessly over 
20 square miles where cows were lonely two 
decades ago. Even then the grazing was sparse; 
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it took 7 acres to support one of those cows. 
Now, however, it takes only a plot 60 by 120 
feet to site a contemporary ranch house, and 
it takes only $375 down to buy one (no cash at 
all for veterans) with subsequent monthly pay- 
ments cheaper than rent for a cramped apart- 
ment in Dallas or Fort Worth. 

So into the arbitrarily curved roads of the 
contemporary subdividers have sped the home- 
hungry hordes, mostly from Dallas, creating 
an instantaneous suburb. There is very little 
industry (less than 600 jobs at last count) 
and not even much retail trade—Irving’s resi- 
dents dispense 70 per cent of their purchasing 
power elsewhere. There are just houses, roads, 


cars, children, and signboards promising more 
houses. In its pattern of scatteration and, prob- 
ably, in its built-in decay, Irving tragically 
represents too many other galloping suburbs 
across the U.S., suburbs which have inflated the 
worst possibilities of their native landscapes. 
It is not the brand-new ugliness of an endless 
development tract like Irving that is most ap- 
palling, or its homogenized, tasteless architec- 
ture. For, given time and zealous householders 
planting plenty of trees, almost any develop- 
ment can be domesticated, digested, tilled into 
the landscape. The truly tragic thing about the 
irvings of America is more technical: the lack 
of forethought which today is evident in an 
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absence of public transit, in a developing 
squeeze on public park and playground space 
(although half the building lots in Irving still 
are empty), in inconvenient ribbon-shopping 
facilities with little thought for parking, in a 
pressed school situation, immense peak-hour 
traffic congestion, lagging capital improve- 
ments, and—most deadly of all—an increas- 
ingly narrow tax base which could spell disaster 
for such an economically vulnerable community 
bought on credit. 

The people of Irving realize their danger. 
They have engaged Planners Hugo Leipziger- 
Pearce & Associates of Austin to formulate a 
coherent scheme for orderly physical and eco- 


eee 


nomic development. If the Freeway to Dallas 
created Irving, Leipziger cheerfully sees eco- 
nomic salvation in the Trinity River develop- 
ment scheme which will bring -ocean-going 
freight up from the Gulf of Mexico, spawning 
small industries. But Irving has not yet done 
much about his sound planning proposals, and 
meanwhile is continuing to grow compulsively 
at a cancerous rate. Last year the city made 
moves to annex an additional 44 square miles 
of territory-_this although the example is clear 
in the history of American real estate that a 
boom town which does not pause to catch up 
with itself is likely to become a doomed town 
for pleasant living. 
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The dream: people moved to Westport for a farmhouse on 
a hill, for open fields that, sadly, became less open as more 
moved in. Their routes from the city were the long, hard 
threads of the railroad and the newer turnpike leaping the 
rwer at Saugatuck (below), where station, services, indus- 
try, and homes now have city problems, too. 
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Defending the dream: Westport, 
Conn. fights for its vanishing 
“character” with new weapons, 
including town-owned land. 


Forty-five miles from Manhattan, at the edge 
of commuter endurance on the New Haven rail- 
road, an ex-onion-growing hamlet flies its civic 
flags with pardonable pride. Beneath its much- 
satirized surface of cocktail parties and town 
meetings, the “exurb” of Westport, Conn. 
r (population 21,000) has been vigorously attack- 
une ing typical problems of suburban growth, and 
faces the future better prepared than most. 
$ Until recently, Westport had not attempted 
. much in the civic line. True, its minutemen did 
Og take a few shots at the British in 1777, and 
a there was considerable hubbub in the 1840’s 
= when the railroad threatened at the door. But 
eS. the real trouble started when New Yorkers be- 
gan to discover Westport’s rock-rimmed fields 
and woodlands, and the boating on the Sound. 
While population continued to mount, and 
the newcomers clung to their white-clapboard 


dreams, an old-time Yankee government kept 
a the tax rate down, let community obligations —oe ae 
or quietly build up. Also building up, however, a 


were the tempers of some of the city folk, who 
had once come from pretty nice small towns 
themselves and were damned if they were going 
to spend three hours a day commuting to and 
from a slum. 

And so, with the “commuters” often storm- 
ing the ramparts on one side and the “clam- 
diggers” dug in on the other, the battle of 

Westport began. In 1955 a Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission infiltrated by relative newcom- 
ers outlawed a batch of ancient subdivision 
maps which allowed broad speculation on as 
small as 25-foot lots. The ad soning of} ace The invasion added strange realities to the d D 
was raised to 2, ¥-acre areas to 1. Developers town, an unartistic taining houses the ieiiaeeua ahidiiad 
promptly sued, but the move stood up in court; Artists School (top). On the Post Road, a new hostelry 
the drop in ranch-house production could be a a 
ene on. er newcomers siee 
named Guy Robbins, mailed to every family a 
professional planning survey which projected ~ 
the shocking costs of uncontrolled growth. A 
long and bitter fight brought a new town 
charter modernizing the administrative struc- 
ture, and setting up a professional controller 
and new departments of health, recreation, and 
public works. Backed now by 1,000 dues-paying 
. members, the CPA and other groups got a 
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WESTPORT 


general property revaluation that put taxes on 
a sounder and more equitable basis than before. 


tirely home-grown. In 1955 the state handed 
the town a final order to stop pouring raw sew- 
age in the Saugatuck River; West- 
port has since swallowed its rural 
pride and built a $1.5 million, city- 
style sewage plant. It is now dis- 
posing of its garbage also on a 
better plan: after a first few bum- 
bling attempts at sanitary land fill 
on the swampy river’s edge it now 
has a Little League ball park on top 
of laminations of garbage and 
gravel, and plans to extend this all 
the way to an eventual civic center 
as a river-front “Esplanade Park.” 
Perhaps the most significant of Westport’s 
community actions, however, is its mounting 
acquisition of solid, existing land. Wrapped in 
the rural dream, not every townsman has yet 
realized the urgency of setting aside open space 
4 while it is still there. But some have. School 
ha sites have been acquired well in advance and 
if large enough to accommodate other schools. 
el Separate playfields are earmarked for sections 
eet ac} away from schools, and a major woodland park 
is hoped for in the north. The YMCA has its 
. own camp on the river, and the Mid-Fairfield 
lea Youth Museum recently acquired 50 acres as 
baile a preserve where children will be able to see 
and study some of the suburbs’ disappearing 
wildlife. 
iat ba A good portion of Westport’s treasured shore 
ead ibd line is now in public hands. The state set the 
yy tone with its big Sherwood Island Park; nearby, 
im the town has long enjoyed its own yacht harbor 
i and bathhouses at Compo Beach. But the big 
move came last spring with the town’s outright 
purchase of a full-scale private country club. 
Following rumors, Westport’s lively Town 
Crier editorialized that the ailing, 191l-acre 
Longshore Club might make a nice buy for the 
town. The club’s owners asked $2.5 million, 
finally gave a committee a slim, 17-day option 
at $1,925,000. With virtually the whole town 
behind them, the Board of Finance approved 
pia the purchase and hurried it on to the Repre- 
{ sentative Town Meeting, which passed it on the 
Ae 16th day. Last summer Longshore played host 
id? af. to 2,400 new member-families, nearly half the 
i residents of Westport. What had cost close to 
| $500 a year townsmen enjoyed for a $10 
Ma, windshield sticker: beach, pool, clubhouse, res- 


The impetus for improvement was not en-. 


taurants, picnic grounds, and, for slight extra 
fees, tennis, boat moorings, and golf. The town, 
which runs the club with a staff of 60, hopes to 
break even on a budget of some $200,000 a year. 
But even if the stickers were raised to $25 or 
more, it would still be one of the biggest bar- 
gains in public recreation yet. 

Despite the glow of Longshore, Westport’s 
troubles are not over. Its five-year push has 
raised the bonded debt to $10 million plus— 
$472 per capita, just about the highest in the 
state. In an effort to hang onto their AA rating, 
some citizens are working to finance the next 
project, a $960,000 school, on a three-year, pay- 
as-you go plan by upping the tax rate from 36 
to 37.75 mills (and saving $329,000 ir interest 
charges over the life of a 20-year bond). Other 
Westporters, inclined to transience and living 
on the cuff, would rather let the future pay. 

There will be other things to think about. 
Committees are already urging the town to 
option an offshore island for recreational use. 
Someday the community may have to choose 
what it wants to have happen to two venerable 
sanitariums which own large choice tracts near 
the center of town. It will certainly have to 
face the uncountrified realities of urban renewal 
in the declining area around the railroad sta- 
tion, and control of chaotic strip development 
along the Post Road. 

To guide it in its many decisions, Westport 
has wisely got a master plan, prepared by Con- 
sultants Goodkind & O’Dea, and is advertising 
for a resident planner. The plan consolidates 
many efforts on paper, maps a population ceil- 
ing of 32,500 under zoning, and a 17-year, $21 
million e»pital-improvements program. It has 
been endorsed by the planning commission, and 
by a CPA task force of 40 citizens who made 
some pointed recommendations of their own, 
including stronger building inspection pro- 
cedures, a traffic authority to handle mounting 
parking problems, and—defending the dream 
again—the elimination of proposed apartment 
zoning, overambitious industrial acreage, and 
new routes for bridges and roads. 

And so the committework goes on, to the 
suburban background music of hi-fi, rattling 
ice, and occasional taxpayers’ howls. Like many 
towns, Westport is trying to strike its balance, 
to build ambitiously without going broke, and 
yet to conserve a nostalgic “character” that 
persists in changing every day. The once-rural 
hideaway is now a city, but it could be a worthy 
one if the committees keep it up. 
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Counterattack: new river-front parking bolsters downtown Schools like gleaming Staples High are first in the hearts, 
business while garbage fill fabricates a civic park. taxes, and bonded debt of Westporters new and old. 
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The town club, a newly acquired paradise on the Sound. 
Below, the boat basin and bathhouses of Compo Beach. 


Community lands (above) are Westport’s framework for 
the future. Below, an older group of school fields by the river. 
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DRAWING BY JOHN SUZUKI 


Fountain Square fights back: downtown Evanston, IIl. launches a plan 
to recapture trade from newer shopping centers on the fringe. 


For years dignified old Evanston, Ill. reigned 
as the undisputed cultural—and commercial— 
queen of Chicago’s North Shore. Founded as 
the home of Northwestern University, it grew 
during the booming twenties into one of the 
city’s earliest and wealthiest suburbs just 14 
miles north of the Loop, leveling off in recent 
years to a comfortable and generally conserva- 
tive 80,000 souls. But one cold winter day 
four years ago neighboring Skokie, a raw and 
bustling upstart in Chicago’s newest boom, 
handed proper Evanstonians a Christmas pres- 
ent few of them will forget. 

The present was Old Orchard, a large, glamor- 
ous, $30 million shopping center put together 
by Developer Philip Klutznick and giant Mar- 
shall Field & Co., swathed in acres of free park- 
ing and brightly wrapped in landscaped malls 
and smartly modern stores. As happens to most 
shopping districts when a builder throws up a 
group of stores nearby, customers from Evans- 
ton and its orbit began to flock to the Orchard, 
and to still newer roadside centers blossoming 
to the west and north. By 1957 Evanston’s 
total retail sales had slipped from $129 million 
to $117 million, and this in a widely rising 
market; general merchandise dropped almost 30 
per cent. (Old Orchard, meanwhile, was moving 
up toward $90 million by itself.) Like their 
counterparts elsewhere, the merchants of 
Evanston took on a new and worried look: what 
they had once done gleefully to Chicago’s State 
Street was being done now to them. 

Evanston’s first response, when the situation 
finally sank in, was to raise the advertising and 
promotion budget of its chamber of commerce 
from $10,000 to $100,000 a year. Letters from 
Mayor John Kimbark’s office began to remind 
citizens that shopping Evanston first would 
keep down their own taxes by bolstering the 
take from the city’s taxpaying retail core. City 
Manager Bert Johnson stepped up a going pro- 
gram of municipal parking, replacing meters in 
three. major lots with a free parking system 
validated and paid for by the stores. Evanston’s 
militant Garden Council started telling mer- 
chants what it did and didn’t like about their 
window signs and billboards with notable effect, 
handing out “beautification certificates” to those 
who painted up or added awnings or put plants 
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Evanston’s shopping district, built largely in the twenties, 


includes Marshall Field § Co.’s first suburban store (back- 
ground), as well as newer specialty shops. Below, the 1969 
competition: Skokie’s Old Orchard Shopping Center, com- 
plete with ample free parking, landscaped malis, a sizable 
office building, and one of Field’s newest stores (at left). 
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and flower boxes on the street. The merchants 
themselves, through the chamber, added $15,000 
to the city’s $5,000 to plant sizable young trees 
on downtown sidewalks. 

It soon became apparent, however, that skin 
treatments would not solve Evanston’s problems 
alone. With the encouragement of Architect 
Lawrence Perkins, chairman of Evanston’s 
Planning Commission and partner in Chicago's 
Perkins & Will, a six-month study was launched 
under Planning Director David Johnston and 
Consultant Robert Stuart. One survey showed 
that 47 per cent of traffic passing through the 
city’s central Fountain Square was doing just 
that, and nothing more. The city’s total of 
4,000 on- and off-street parking spaces were, 
by modern shopping-center standards, less than 
half what they should be for Evanston’s 1.5 
million square feet of downtown retail space. 
As in other cities, this underscored the need not 
only for more parking and better turnover, 
but for vigorous city support of existing bus and 
rail systems as well. 

The result of Evanston’s study is a two-phase, 
ten-year program aimed at making downtown 
progressively more accessible, less congested, 
more attractive—and more like modern shop- 
ping centers in its plan. In the first phase (see 
map) the city and its university will swap land 
so one gains a traffic-free campus, the other new 
parking and a four-lane street realignment 
pointing out toward Skokie, new expressways, 
and customers on the west. When the road is 
finished two years hence, the two major shop- 
ping streets below it will be converted into 
‘parking lots” themselves. Curbs at each corner 
will be extended into the broad streets (100 feet 
between building fronts, 70 feet of roadway) 
and landscaped as pedestrian crosswalks and 
partial barriers to traffic. Between the corner 
curbs, cars will be parked at right angles to the 
sidewalk, increasing capacity 50 per cent and 
still leaving a 36-foot aisle for parking traffic. 
Signs will route through-traffic around the dis- 
trict on improved streets and limit interior 
traffic to 15 miles per hour. Within each block, 
three or four additional crosswalks will be indi- 
cated by planting, pavement markings, and 
“Yield to Pedestrians” signs. 

In the second phase, the town’s peripheral 
parking lots wiil be filled out and supplemented 
with multidecked parking garages, some located 
on air rights over low buildings. Two-way 
streets forming a loop around the district will 
be completed. Then, with cars completely re- 


moved from the center, the planners hope to 
turn the main streets into full-scale pedestrian 
malls. 

Right now, however, merchants and officials 
view such ultimate developments with skepti- 
cism. The chamber of commerce recently 
junketed to the celebrated mall at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., liked it, but said they “couldn’t see it for 
Evanston as yet.” Meanwhile, elements of such 
a scheme continue to appear: a landscaped sit- 
ting area at a bus stop, a sidewalk café, block 
closings for art and garden shows, boating ex- 
hibits, Boy Scout events (photos, right). 

Like other older suburban downtowns, 
Evanston has had a scare. But like other sound 
business districts, it has neither the blight 
that invites sweeping redevelopment schemes 
nor the inclination to accept them. Yet, if its 
merchants continue to fix up their buildings 
with taste, and if street and parking programs 
move steadily ahead, Fountain Square may still 
be around when some of its flashier competitors 
are gone. 
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FREE CUSTOMER 
PARKING 


OGDEN TANNER 


FREE CAMPS 


EVANSTON PROTOCRAPHIC SERVICE 


Free city parking lots attract customers back downtown. 
Shoppers have their tickets stamped by the stores. 


Striped awnings and a cleaned-up front make Chandler’s 
bookstore an example for other building owners downtown. 
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Sidewalk cafe, opened by the staid Orrington Hotel, has 
proved a delightful (and business-getting) success. : 
Full-grown trees in Fountain Square are among downtown i 


Evanston’s greatest assets, and cared for accordingly. 


BRANDT & ASsOcs. 


Benches and landscaping provided by Evanston’s Garden 
Council make the Fountain Square bus stop a pleasant wait. 


Annual art show, one of several events held on blocked-off 
Davis St., heralds the possibilities of a shopping mall. 
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Automobiles and parking fields, 
the plague of most suburbs, are 
converted by Garden City, N.Y. 
into an attraction and “stock in 
trade.”’ 


Air view shows part of Franklin Street, Garden City’s chief 
shopping street, flanked both sides by stores with direct rear 
parking fields, which are built and operated by the Village. 
Street parking is allowed too, but was almost unused on the 
busy pre-Christmas shopping day when this picture was 
taken. The fine houses at left are well screened off from the 
fields. At iop center is seen the foundation hole for yet 
another “New York store” settling in this fine municipally 
run shopping center. 


VULAGE OF GARDEN CITY 
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THOMAS AIRVIEWS 


Garden City, Long Island, is one of those 
magical places where smart actions look easy. 
Garden City was a suburb of 2,000 people when 
incorporated in 1919; 14,500 in 1950; it has 
24,000 now and is still proliferating. It has 
4,688 free municipal parking places today—off- 
street—which is plenty for now; but 500 more 
are being worked on for the near future. 

Not one parking meter is found in this whole 
thriving village. Nobody pays, except com- 
muters who buy annual $3 stickers that give 
residents sole access to the 500 or more places 
at railroad stations. For the rest, parking is 
regarded as a municipal service. 

Garden City thrives on it, and of course at 
the expense of its slower-witted neighbors. 
Long before the term “regional shopping cen- 
ter” became an old-line merchant’s nightmare, 
the whole of Garden City became such a center, 
starting in 1930, and drawing trade from at 
least 15 miles, owing to its ease of parking. 

By now its roster of “New York stores” reads 
like Fifth Avenue; Garden City knows the game 
probably better than most new competing pro- 
moters might; and has proved also that a street 
may be even better than a pedestrian mall as 
the central feature. 

Garden City’s governing Board of Trustees 
requires stores, offices, and apartments in the 
central business district to have what the Village 
deems adequate parking areas directly behind 
them; those who do not donate such land are 
assessed for it. The Village at its own cost builds 
and operates the fields to high standards. (Con- 
struction cost per space is reported as $325, but 
maintenance figures have not been isolated.) 

Skilled layout makes self-parking easy, elim- 
inates parking attendants; landscaping, includ- 
ing trees, keeps huge fields from looking drab 
and interminable; median island walks protect 
fenders and tempers against unskilled parkers; 
generous hedges and high cedar fences buffer 
off the high-class close-by residences. Stores 
have learned to make their “rear” fronts 
attractive. Private owners creating fields on 
private land under permit, for convenience of 
patrons and employees, are held to the same 
high standards; there are no commercial fields. 

In the January 1959 issue of Traffic Quar- 
terly, Allen H. Rogers, the engineer who spent 
24 years, up to 1958, on the Garden City con- 
cept, makes some observations. “Most persons 
are beginning to realize,” says he, “that the 
automobile and adequate parking are one of our 
greatest stocks in trade.” 
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Rear fronts of stores, facing parking field, are neatly de- 
signed and landscaped. Three-hour limit (see sign, opposite 
page) keeps day-long parkers from hogging the best spaces. 
Delivery areas are provided. 


Ample planting and fencing all but hides houses at top 
right in this picture. Alternations in width of fields cuts 
down monotony. Stone steps in the foregrownd lead to the 
“rear entrance” of a department store. 


Above: hedges, shrubbery, and special curbing are artfully 
deployed to break up the view of oceans of automobiles. 


Below: paved “median walks” in most fields keep fenders 
safely separated, make a base for trees and lighting posts. 
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Many kinds of buildings 
are being made neighborly 
by suave architecture and 
spacious siting. 


Research and development center for the 
Container Corp. is a new, 44,000-square- 
foot structure built next to the corpora- 
tion’s Valley Forge, Pa. plant, and linked 
to it by a glass and concrete bridge (bot- 
tom picture). The center is constructed of 
precast, prestressed concrete posts and gird 
ers, and of concrete channels side by side 
that form floors and ceilings. The channels 
are carried out beyond a curtain wall of 
blue glazed brick and gray-tinted glass so 
as to create continuous sunshades around 
the building. The handsome, 170-foot-long 
structure ic so placed on the site that it 
screens ihe old plant and presents an 
elegant facnde to the suburban street. In 
addition, the new center is set back from 
the street by an average of 300 feet, and the 
intervening area is carefully landscaped 
with a sculptured, circular garden set into 
a spacious lawn. New parking facilities 
were so designed as not to block the view of 
the building from the street, and the height 
of the building (three stories) was kept in 
proper scale with its suburban environment. 
Architects and engineers: Herbert Baver 
and Pace Associates. General contractor: 
Wininger construction Corp. 

Suburban office building for the Herrick 
Iron Works of Hayward, Calif. presented a 
special problem, for no ironworks can be 
au really good neighbor to a_ residential 
area. Herrick first moved to Hayward to 
be out in the country, where around-the 
clock noise and heavy truck traffic would 
not disturb anyone. But, residential devel- 
opments soon began to creep outward 
toward the plant, were stopped only just 
in time when the city of Hayward clamped 
down «a zoning restriction forbidding the 
building of residences closer than 1,200 
feet from Herrick’s land. Meanwhile, the 
company needed new offices, decided that 
the new building should be blank on 
the outside and open (to a landscaped 
court) inside. At the same time, as a pub- 
lie relations gesture toward its residential 
neighbors, the entrance to the building 
was made gracious and inviting (top pic- 
ture). To display the owner’s product to 
advantage, the arehitects used exposed 
steel and iron in many details. Unit cost of 
the building was only $11 per square foot. 
Architects: John Carl Warnecke (Lun 
Chan, senior designer; Robert Hart, proj- 
ect manager). Landscape architect: Law- 
rence Halprin. Structural engineer: Doane 
Naillon. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers: Bayha, Weir & Finato. Soil engi- 
neers: Sales Testing Lab. General con- 
tractor: Marvin E. Collins. 
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ler. General contractor: John Purvis. 
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Bowling alley in a suburb of Tacoma, 
Wash. is a handsome entry in a field not 
heretofore renowned for good architecture. 
Although the pleated roof was first chosen 
because the owners wanted a bowling alley 
if that would not look like one, the accordion 
shape turned out to be a very efficient bo § 
< solution as well: it is a kind of space- 
f frame that can span the 120 feet required 
in this type of building; and the pleated 
ceiling, finished with acoustic tile, is such 
a good sound absorber that, even with all 32 t — 
lanes in operation, one can carry on or- } 

dinary conversations. The building cost PUT URE 
b only $9.30 per square foot, fully equipped. | ~~ 
| Parking for an initial 220 cars (mostly out 
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of sight from the street) was provided on N A 4 
the property. Architect: Marshall W. Per- j 

row. Structural engineer: Harry Powell & 7c 
Assoc. Mechanical engineer: Hugh C. Mil- 
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Patio office in suburban Long Beach, Calif. 
is a 21-foot-wide, 17-foot-high, and 106- 
foot-long glass box, set into the middle of 
a walled and shaded garden. This walled 
garden is a typical narrow and deep build- 
ing lot; here, however, the lot was turned 
into. a charming and cool patio reminiscent 
of the best in traditional Latin architec- 
ture: the lot is surrounded by 17-foot-high 
stucco walls on three sides, so that the 
glass box has privacy, shade, quiet, and a 
handsome (if narrow) garden to look out 
upon. Cambridge Investments, Inc. (a 
young firm of investment developers for 
whom this strueture was built) also owns 
the neighboring corner lot—a gas station— 
and was able to arrange for off-street park- 
ing on that adjoining property. Most of the 
building is oceupied by the owners (some 
of their offices have dramatic, two-story- 
high rooms); but some of the upstairs space 
to the rear was designed for tenants. The 
building has some 3,500 square feet of en- 
closed, usable space, and was put up for 
$70,000. Architects: Killingsworth Brady 
Smith & Associates. Interior designer: John 
Nicholson. General contractor: John Halas. 


Professional buildings on the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus in Palo Alto, Calif. are 
simple, modular, rectangular structures de- 
signed for greatest flexibility in office lay- 
out. The building at right is the first of two, 
three-story-high units framed in exposed 
steel. (The ground floor is a half level be- 
low grade to satisfy a code requirement.) 
The bays are 12 feet wide; each building is 
15 bays, or 180 feet long; and each has 
24,000 square feet of office space. Because 
small, suburban offices tend to have exten- 
sive parking requirements, about two- 
thirds of the site was devoted to parking 
for almost 250 cars. The 60-foot-wide gar- 
den beween the two units is depressed so 
as to give the lowest floors in each build- 
ing direct access to the outdoors. The 
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professional building shown at left was de- 
signed for 14 dentists and is cooperatively 
owned. This building is also located at Stan- 
ford, about 250 yards from the first site. 
The structure is one story high and wood- 
framed; but in its general site plan it re- 
sembles the steel-framed buildings at right. 
Here, as in the other units, the architects 
created open courts between modular, rec- 
tangular structures. And as in the other build- 
ings, there is provision for extensive off- 
street parking (76 cars). In both projects, 
the parking areas have been kept largely 
out of sight. Architects: Knorr & Elliot 
(Starks, Jozens & Nacht, associate architects 
for buildings at right). Structural engineers: 
John Brown (right), Stefan J. Medwadowski 
(left). Mechanical and electrical engineer: 
Alex Boome (left only). General contractor: 
Whelan Construction Co. (for both). 
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Suburban headquarters building for the Gov- 
ernment Employees Insurance Co. (GEICO) 
is a 275,000-square-foot structure on 28 
parklike acres in Chevy Chase, Md., just 
outside Washington. The 540-foot-long build- 
ing houses GEICO’s operational facilities 
and accommodates a staff of about 1,100. 
(There are parking facilities on the site for 
more than 650 cars.) In conceiving of this 
project, GEICO felt that the building 
should, above all, be “a congenial neighbor 
to nearby residential areas . . . equally 
pleasing to both occupants and passers-by.” 
So successful were the architects in carry- 
ing out this part of the program that 
GEICO was given a special award by the 
local chamber of commerce for making a 
“permanent, tangible improvement of bene- 
fit to the community.” Photos (opposite) 
show three service and circulation cores 
that divide the building into four distinet 
sections; in front of the building is a canti- 
levered, steel-and-glass dining hall for em- 
ployees. The site plan reveals special plant- 
ing to screen the necessarily large parking 
areas. The smaller parking area in front of 
the building is for visitors. Total cost of 
the project was close to $8 million, not in- 
cluding landseaping and furniture. Archi- 
tect: Vincent G. Kling. Structural engineer: 
McCormick, Taylor, Associates. Mechanical 
and electrical engineer: A. E. D’Ambly. 
General contractor: Turner Construction Co. 


High-rise suburban apartments in Brookline, 
Mass. reflect a growing trend toward more 
suburban concentration, less scatteration. 
One reason for this trend is that apartment 
projects can offer more attractive (and 
costly) communal facilities than  single- 
house projects can; this one, when com- 
pleted, will have underground parking ga- 
rages, laundry facilities, a swimming pool, 
and other amenities. The first two build- 
ings constructed on the site have 70 apart- 
ments ranging from luxury penthouses (at 
$650.00 per month) to one-bedroom suites 
(at $240.00). All rentals include garage 
space for one car, valued at about $30 per 
month in this area. An interesting feature 
of the apartment plans is that all have 
cross - ventilation: corner apartments by 
means of two orientations, and center apart- 
ments by means of through-floor plans. 
Moreover, each unit is carefully planned to 
contain all the facilities of a well-appointed, 
suburban house: large closets (including 
walk-in storage), foyers, balconies, and, of 
course, some well-landscaped grounds. The 
first two buildings were put up at a cost of 
$13.10 per square foot; construction on the 
third building will begin shortly. Architect: 
Samuel Glaser Associates. Structural engi- 
neers: Goldberg LeMessurier Assoc. Owner 
and general contractor: Park Terrace Trust. 
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Row houses and apartments near New 
Haven, Conn. demonstrate a pattern for sub 
urban living far different from that found 
in most speculative developments: in place 
of scattering individual, dinky little houses 
on dinky little lots, the architects of this 
project concentrated all dwelling units in 
rows, and freed the rest of the site for a 
private park. (The site was part of some 
beautiful woods belonging to the local water 
company, and has views of several ponds 
and reservoirs.) By coneentrating the 74 
dwelling units in this development, the archi- 
tects managed to keep 92 per cent of the 
site entirely open. Moreover, by creating 
long and unified building complexes, they 
succeeded in forming interesting and sig- 
nificant outdoor spaces—courts, cul-de-saes, 
ete. In most detached-house developments, 
of course, no such unified spaces can be ex- 
pected. The entire project cost $1.4 mil 
lon, or about $20,000 per dwelling unit, in- 
eluding land and carports for 80 per cent 
of all units. Tenants can choose from five 
different unit plans. Architects: Pedersen 
& Tilney. Landseape architect: Carl Stel- 
ling. Builder: Veggo Larsen Co. 
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If, as seems likely, most of the 17 million new 
households to be settled in America by 1975 
must be in the suburbs, the suburbs must find 
a new kind of housing or run out of open space. 
Today’s tract houses on 4- to 2-acre lots are 
not the answer; they eat up too much land. 
Nor are high-rise apartments jam-packed 
together; they destroy suburban openness in a 
different way. 

Perhaps the answer lies in some such scheme 
as that detailed on these pages; a cluster of 
247 “town houses” occupying only 6 per cent 
of their tract, allowing the remainder to be 
devoted to golf courses, woodlands, and recrea- 
tional space of other kinds. This is no pie-in- 
the-sky scheme. It is a hardheaded proposal 
for the development of the famous 516-acre 
Whitney estate in Old Westbury, Long Island. 

The promoter of this idea is Norman Blank- 
man, a real estate investor who, after purchase 
of the Whitney estate for $2 million, was in- 
spired by William H. Whyte’s persuasive writ- 
ings in LIFE and FORTUNE about America’s 
urgent need for preserving open space. Having 
decided to carry the Whyte torch into the staid 
community of Old Westbury, Blankman selected 
an architect who also had fresh ideas about 
residential development: Victor Gruen. 

Instead of following the local zoning ordi- 
nance and dividing the tract in the usual man- 
ner into a maximum number (236) of 2-acre 
lots served by a network of streets, it was 
proposed that 247 attached town houses be 
grouped in ten wings projecting out from both 
sides of a spinelike 500-car garage. The garage 
would be subdivided into ten individual areas, 
each serving one wing, and would be roofed 
over with pleasantly landscaped communal fa- 
cilities. Between the garage and each housing 
wing would be a residence lobby, similar to 
those in luxury apartment buildings, and a 
service lobby. From each of these lobbies would 
extend a corridor wide enough to permit at- 
tendant-driven electric vehicles (called “hori- 
zontilators”) to carry passengers and freight 
to and from the houses (sketches, page 98). 

The two- and three-story houses would range 
in size from seven to ten rooms (3,400 to 4,900 
square feet), and would sell on a cooperative 
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A land-saving substitute for the typical suburban subdivision: 
clustered “town houses” surrounded by open space. 
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itney estate would be preserved... 


but conventional subdivision into 236 2-acre lots would smother it. 


NORMAN BLANKMAN 
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TOWN HOUSES IN THE SUBURBS 


basis for cash down payments averaging 
$50,000 plus monthly maintenance charges and 
carrying costs on the $50,000 mortgages. Ulti- 
mately the developer would turn over control 
and management of the entire property to a 
cooperative set up by the house owners. 

Equally lush would be the outlying property: 
150 acres would be preserved in their natural 
woodland state, 205 acres would be made into 
two golf courses, and 138 would be used for 
other recreational purposes. In other words, 
each of the families in this project would have 
at its disposal not the usual suburban acre of 
lawn and garden, but all the greenery and rec- 
reational facilities of a nature preserver and 
country club combined. 

For the developer, the plan has the advan- 
tage of reducing site improvement costs (see 
table, page 99) and building costs. There 
would be also important advantages to the 
town: 1) There would be no public streets to 
maintain—they would be maintained by the 
cooperative. 2) There would be no public utili- 
ties to provide and maintain—they also would 
be provided by the developer and would be 
subject to taxation. 3) There would be few 
public-school children residing in a develop- 
ment at this economic level. 4) As a result of 
these factors, the net taxable value of each 
town house would be about twice that for com- 
parable dwellings in an ordinary subdivision. 

On the other hand two dangers have been 
pointed out in the plan: 1) the possibility that 
the open spaces in the project might not be 
kept open—that the cooperative corporation at 
some future date might sell off some of its land 
for conventional house development; and 2) 
the possibility that the pioneering project 
might fail, leaving a partially completed devel- 
opment on the land and providing the basis 
for the promoter to request relaxation of devel- 
opment standards. The first contingency could 
be guarded against by deed restrictions and 
covenants or by granting an easement in the 
open spaces to the village, and Blankman agreed 
to do so. The second contingency is not quite 


so easy to insure against, but Blankman agreed 
not to start construction until he had made 
100 firm sales and then to dedicate at least 200 
acres of the site to this initial cluster develop- 
ment. He further agreed that successive stages 
would not be built until sold, or would be devel- 
oped as 2-acre housing. 

These two liabilities of the plan were not 
considered critical by the planners who have 
studied the project—Hugh Pomeroy, planning 
director of New York’s Westchester County, 
and Stanley B. Tankel, former planning direc- 
tor of New York’s Regional Plan Assn. (Said 
Tankel: “If anything resembling the present 
character of the estates of the North Shore of 
Long Island is to be retained . . . the principle 
of clustering will be one sound basis for it.’’) 

Despite these endorsements and the approval 
of adjacent property owners, a good part of 
Old Westbury did not take kindly to the proj- 
ect. Some members of the local civic association 
(which represents about half the village’s fam- 
ilies—mostly newer residents and smaller prop- 
erty owners) resented being told that the 
proposed use of the property was better than 
their own 2-acre subdivisions. Others were 
concerned about the street traffic the golf clubs 
would generate and about the urban implica- 
tions of the term “town houses.” Out of 115 
replies to a survey of the association’s 215 
members, 66 did not favor the proposals. The 
others were for it or on the fence. 

This survey was merely a sampling of public 
opinion; the real decision was up to the vil- 
lage’s mayor and four trustees. They voted 
against the extraordinary project. The oppo- 
nents were not prepared to revise the 2-acre zon- 
ing ordinance without complete assurance that 
the pioneering project would be a success and 
this, of course, was impossible to guarantee. 
Although they recognized the project’s numer- 
ous advantages, they questioned whether there 
was a solid market in Old Westbury (22 miles 
from Manhattan) for this quantity of a new 
kind of superluxury attached housing. 

Blankman, however, is not easily discouraged 
by his reverses. He is now planning precisely 
the same kind of cluster development in another 
Long Island town like Old Westbury. Says he: 
“We are utilizing to the fullest the lessons we 
learned in Old Westbury and are hopeful of 
success on our second try. Certainly, we are 
convinced that it is important to the future of 
the American countryside that this pioneering 
idea be given its chance.” 
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Typical residential wing designed by Victor Gruen uses 
terrace walls and landscaping to give indoor and outdoor 


yrivacy to town-house owners. Right: plans for the largest 


town house which would sell for about $133,000, including 


$50,000 mortgage. 


Land development costs 


Earthwork 

Paving 

Storm drains 
Sewage disposal 
Water supply 
Electric distribution 
Landscaping 
Irrigation 
Management building 
Outdoor lighting 
Shade structures, 


benches, ete. 


TOTAL 


STANDARD PLAN 

$518,830 
585,460 
459,630 
486,000 
295,400 
345,140 
190,000 
10,000 
45,000 


$2,735,460 
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GRUEN PLAN 
$ 64,400 
144,000 
109,000 
293,000 
119,000 
253,000 
30,000 
13,000 
45.000 
19,000 


80,000 


$1,169,400 
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RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


VW hy? Parents must pay, usually, for the wonderful freedom of the little girl above to run 
F loose, out of city traffic, safe in a suburban neighborhood she really owns, or for the 

boy below to kick up his heels, jubilantly at liberty. In compensation there is little kicking up 

of heels on the suburban train platform in evening. And in early morning there is many a breakfast 

blur in commuters’ doorways like the one below. (Five minutes later, a plaintive five-year-old Ra 

voice fades down from upstairs: “I want to kiss Daddy good-by.”) : 

It is, of course, a price millions of parents have elected to pay, and their reason almost invariably 

is: “The city is no place to bring up kids.” Some child psychologists, if only rather argumentative 
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ones, will dispute this, pointing out that it is the family, not the landscape, that counts for every- 
thing in child-rearing. Undeniably it is true that the suburbs, once reached, come a lot closer 
than cities to the idyllic open country which, a half century and more after the Western frontier 
disappeared, still haunts Americans as the desired land for pure living. But it is also true that 
the way from central city to suburb—the line that the commuter railroad follows—usually runs 
through the lowest squalor of all, and some of the previous pages should stand as a warning that 
the sins of the cities are also moving outward, like the commuters themselves, into the suburbs, 
wantonly erasing nature. 
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Americans’ eagerness to absorb the punishment of the daily trip from suburb to central city 
may mean that they, as frequently accused, really are more sentimental than most people, that 
when children arrive in the family, parents assign their hopes and cherish their ambitions in 
the young, and are passively willing to cramp their own lives accordingly, to exhaust themselves 
in transit to and from their jobs, or to serve as chauffeurs and den mothers from dawn to dinner 
—and then go to PTA meeting after dinner. 

Is it worth it? Does it work? There are many people who say the suburbs are a delusion, and 
most of these people, not surprisingly, live in the cities. (Some of them lived in the suburbs once.) 
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Suburbanites themselves say proudly that it is the best life in the world, the American dream in 
its flowering, especially for kids, and no one can argue with them. In their minds are the images 
of their young, free and happy, as recalled by some of the photographs on these pages. The only 
trouble with sentimentality, of course, is that it must have an end, and the end is usually tear- 
smudged. This can, and has, been true in numerous suburbs whose suburbanites were too happy 
to be wise, who neglected to defend their hearths from the spreading sickness which has overtaken 


most of the big cities. To put it in sentimental terms, the suburbs may be worth saving because 
there will be grandchildren, too. 
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INVISIBLE 


HINGES 


for complete information and prices, 
see your building supply dealer 
or hardware dealer, or write us. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


AF-11 
“The Hinge That Hides Itself” P.O. BOX 38, DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
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HUMANE IN FINLAND 


Turku University, in South- 
western Finland, is the coun- 
try’s newest, most M.I.T.-like 
institution. Yet its campus, 
designed by Architect Aarne 
Ervi, keeps one side of a gen- 
erous quadrangle open to the 


Each of the three bedroom 
floors of the Cama Hotel in 
Ahmedabad, India is divided 
horizontally into three bands of 
windows, giving the illusion of 
a nine-story hotel (photo, 
right). However impressive 
that may be, the device has 
the functional purpose of 
breaking up the sunlight on 
the main east and west facades. 
Architect C. M. Correa has 


old cultural center of the town 
y (plan, left) and takes sensitive 
advantage of the site’s many 
changes of level (photo, right). 
It is also significant that 
ss the university’s main building 
doubles as a humanities center. 
Behind its saw-toothed, glass- 
and-masonry south facade 
(photo, above) are seminar 
offices, conference rooms, and 
an interior assembly hall. 
ILLUSION IN INDIA 


given the passer-by a chance 
to get a more accurate impres- 
sion of the hotel’s size and 
function by providing a hole 
at either end of the building 
(photo, below) through which 
he may observe that the gen- 
eral plan consists of two bed- 
room wings joined by a circula- 
tion “bridge.” The holes also 
bring ventilating air into in- 
terior service spaces. 
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Architect Kenzo Tange’s latest 
public building is a city hall 
for Kurashiki (near Kobe), 
which looks something like a 
frontier blockhouse. Construc- 
tion of the city hall did, in- 
deed, involve the clearing of a 
wildly overgrown section of 
the seaside city and the estab- 
lishment of a superblock pat- 
tern for the renewal area. The 
building’s walls are of precast 
concrete blocks set within 


BLOCKHOUSE IN JAPAN 


an unfinished, post-and-beam 
frame. Atop the four floors of 
offices and public rooms is an 
assembly hall (photo, above) 
that takes its decorative cue 
not from the rigorous demands 
of the new, urban frontier but 
from the romance of Cor- 
busier’s Ronchamp Chapel. Like 
Ronchamp, it combines rough 
concrete walls and bizarre fur- 
nishings with subtle and effec- 
tive lighting patterns. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY JAPAN ARCHITECT” 


BIASED IN GERMANY 


Germany’s most talked-about 
new school is this collection 
of classroom clusters designed 
by Architect Hans Scharoun 
for a girls’ parochial school in 
Luenen. The clusters cling to 
two finger halls (one for lower 
school, the other for middle 
school) that branch out from an 
administration section. Above 
the administration offices are 
fovr upper-school classrooms 
(plan, above). Scharoun, known 
for his disinclination to fol- 
low the right-angle strictures 
of modern architecture, tipped 
the axis of each of the sepa- 
rate classroom units to get 
maximum sunlight into the 
courtyards, Strangely, the gen- 
eral effect of this biased ar- 
rangement is close harmony 
with the neighboring cathedral. 

END 
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New low cost comfort cooling with 
natural Gas engines by Caterpillar 


New high compression gas engines produced by Caterpillar can now 
provide comfortable, dependable air conditioning at a fraction of the cost 
of competitive fuel systems. 


Couple the economic advantage of gas as a fuel with the built-in economy 
of the new Cat Natural Gas Engine, and you provide your clients with 
long-life, trouble-free cooling at operating costs that can’t be beat. 


Caterpillar’s use of a basic diesel engine in developing its natural gas engine 
gives tremendous added load carrying ability. The higher compression ratio of 
10.5:1 allows increased horsepower output and fuel economy . . . and increases the 
life of the Cat Engine by many thousands of hours over more conventional designs. 


The design of these gas engines permits operation well within the peak pressure 
load, continuously at full horsepower, without derating. And the low 
tension ignition system means longer spark plug life. 


These Natural Gas Caterpillar Engines have proved themselves in the field 
for many other uses... for standby power, pipeline and irrigation pumps, etc. ... 
and do give this same economical performance to your air conditioning jobs. 


For full technical information, call your local Gas Company, or write to Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois. American Gas Association. 


FOR COOLING AND HEATING 4 GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS... 


Recognizing the growing concern of you and your clients for more economy in 
total building costs, Owens-Corning has developed a new service to help you 
quickly and accurately forecast the economic performance of building materials. 

For example, in the insulation field, Dividend Engineering uses the most ad- 
vanced and up-to-date thermal data. This information is reduced to a simple, 
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WM AN ACCURATE MEANS OF EVALUATING MATERIAL PERFORMANCE TO PRODUCE OPTIMUM SAVINGS 
IN INITIAL AND OPERATING COSTS, WITH HIGHEST RETURN ON THE OWNER’S INVESTMENT 


workable estimating system that delivers dollars-and-cents answers, and demon- 
strates quickly the significant savings possible with optimum amounts of insulation. 

Have your local Fiberglas* representative demonstrate Dividend Engineering on 
one of your current projects or, for a free booklet, write to Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Corporation, Industrial and Commercial Division, 717 Fifth Ave., NewYork 22, N.Y. 


OWENS-CORNING | 


OWENS-CORNING RESEARCH pioneers new ideas in FIBERGLAS FIBERGLAS 
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Pinhole Downlights with 
Designed Optics by Kliegl 


...the Great Name in Lighting! 


Designed optics . . . properly 
controlled accent and picture light- 
ing from an inconspicuous light 
source, Klieg] Pinhole Downlights Designer: 

whi) are equipped with adjustable four- Maria Bergson Associates 
teh way shutters and are fully focus- 


able. They feature a precision, 
three lens, optical system for high Dustinctite GFLOT TYPE 


efficiency illumination and sharp 
beam control without spill light. Look around . . . you'll see STRIPLINE by AGITAIR 


: a Every feature of this outstanding everywhere. And no wonder. STRIPLINE combines 
Kliegl unit has been specifically the best features of both slots and efficient air 
designed to enhance and dr amatize diffusers to provide equalized air flow throughout 
the natural beauty in a picture : ; 
or other objets d’art. its entire length. 

Slender, inconspicuous, practical and versatile 
Plan to use Kliegl Pinhole Down- ... STRIPLINE slot diffusers can be located in walls, 
lights in your next project. In the | ceilings, coves, moulds, window reveals, stools... 


meantime, for complete informa- | yes anywhere to suit interior design. 
tion, write for our Architectural 
Lighting Catalog. 


Write for Complete Stripline Catalog 


AIR DEVICES INC. 


( lighting 185 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 


LIEGL BROS. | high velocity units » air diffusers 
registers grilles filters exhausters 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
ee . ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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Hattie Carnegie Fur Salon, New York City — Designer: Mr. Sidney Winters, Manager 


This is glass at work 


Glass is much more than a design material in this room. Its 
function is to bring out the true beauty of fashionable furs. 
It takes glass to transmit true light, the kind of light that 
makes a fuchsia look like fuchsia, the kind of light in which 
you never mistake a Norwegian blue fox for a silver. 

This particular lighting glass is Alba-Lite.® It’s an opal 
glass. It removes all the harshness from bright light without 
adding to or detracting from its color. 

And Alba-Lite glass will give diffusion in a lasting way. 
Glass will not discolor or fade over the years. It will never 
change in any way which might affect the light passing 
through. 

That’s one of the reasons an installation like this stays on 


an architect’s “must-show” list for decades. 

Glass lasts in other ways, too. It won't warp or buckle with 
time. It stays clean longer and is easier to freshen than other 
materials. It has no static charge, so it neither attracts nor 
holds to dust. 

The Commercial Lighting Application Guide presents a 
handy resumé of some of the things you can do with glass. 
For a copy, write to our Lighting Sales Department, 64 
Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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It’s flexible and resilient! 


Ceramaflex, because of its unusual flexibility, 
adjusts automatically to minor imperfections 
in sub-floor. But the rubber grid which makes 
this possible serves other functions, too. 
Ceramaflex floors are quiet because they are 
mounted in resilient rubber which acts as a 
cushion between the ceramic mosaic tiles and 


the sub-floor, and they are easy on the feet. 


Heavy furniture and appliances will not dent 
the surface. 


To You, Mr. Architect, CeEKAMAFLEX opens a broad new field for floor 
application of ceramic mosaics. This labor-saving, high quality product 
embodies all the most-wanted qualities of ceramic tile, plus two important 
additions: floors that are both quiet and easy on the feet. This makes 
Ceramafiex a superior flooring material for many areas in schools, institu- 
tions, retail, commercial and industrial establishments. And in residential 
work resilient Ceramaflex can be used advantageously in kitchen and family 
rooms as well as the more frequently tiled areas. 


Ceramaflex is as new as tomorrow, so if you don’t yet have samples and 
information ...call your nearby Romany*Spartan sales representative or 
distributor, or write for Bulletin RS-228. United States Ceramic Tile Co., 


Dept. AF-16, Canton 2, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark. Ceramaflex is the exclusive prod- 
uct of United States Ceramic Tile Company. 


Tiles are mounted in 
rubber pockets! 


Each of the 64 ceramic mosaics that make up 
one 9” x 9” unit is permanently bonded in a 
pre-formed rubber grid. Because the edges of 
Ceramaflex 9” x 9” units are beveled, they lay 
up so tightly that joints are unnoticeable in 


the finished job. 


CERAMIC TILE 


Plate No. 1099 


So easily installed! 


Because Ceramaflex is pre-grouted, installa- 
tion is simple and fast. It’s ready for use the 
instant it’s laid. Ceramaflex is installed with 
a special adhesive as quickly and easily as 
conventional resilient floor tile. It can be in- 
stalled satisfactorily on or below grade as well 
as above grade, over proper sub-flooring. 
Simple, rapid installation results in applica- 
tion cost substantially lower than that of 
conventional ceramic mosaic floors. 


PRODUCT DATA 


CONSTRUCTION. Made of 
Romany*Spartan unglazed 
1”x 1” ceramic tiles which are 
securely bonded in a flexible 
rubber grid. 


DIMENSIONS. Ceramaflex 
flooring units are 9” x 9” 
squares...and %2” thick. Each 
Ceramaflex floor unit is com- 
posed of 64 ceramic mosaic 
tiles approximately 1” x 1”. 


flex is sealed at the plant with 
a protective coating to prevent 
wearing-in of dirt and grime. 
cotors.. Random medley 
patterns in twelve handsome 
color combinations. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 


Finis. The surface of Cerama- 
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Architects find “quality of manufacture” 
is real key to lowest maintenance 


\ 


Most people agree that aluminum is the 
ideal material for windows — it cannot 
rust, will not warp, swell or stick, and 
never needs costly painting. Experience, 
however, shows if lowest maintenance 
costs are to be realized, the design of the 
window itself and the care exercised in 
its manufacture are equally important. 


To protect architects, contractors and 
building owners against unsatisfactory 
windows, the Aluminum Window 
Manufacturers Assn. has established 
quality specifications that carefully spell 
out the requirements for good quality 
windows in terms of the metal alloy 
used, wall thicknesses, strength of sec- 
tions, size limitations, hardware, protec- 
tive coatings, as well as performance 


tests for air infiltration, deflection and 
other physical load tests. 


These standards are the result of many 
years of hard and diligent work. They 
reflect the thinking of thousands of 
architects and contractors, as well as 
quality-concerned manufacturers. They 
are not theoretical, maximum stand- 
ards, but practical and workable mini- 
mum standards. 


If you want to make sure your clients 


QUALITY APPROVED 


ALUMINUM WINDOW 


enjoy all the benefits that good quality 
aluminum windows have to offer, specify 
windows that carry the AWMA Quality- 
Approved seal. It’s positive proof of full 
compliance with these quality stand- 
ards. For a copy of latest AWMA win- 
dow specifications, together with the 
names of AWMA manufacturers and 
the types of windows they produce, write 
to Dept. F-611, Aluminum Window 
Manufacturers Association, 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TYPE: SERIES: 100 
SIZE TESTED: 3'8"x5°O” CERT. NO. 400 


MANUFACTURERS NAME 


CITY AND STATE 


Jack Yates Senior High School, Houston, Texas * Architects: Herbert Voelcker & Associates 


MEMBERS: Adams Engineering Co., Inc., Ojus, Fla.; Albritton Engineering Corp., Bryan, Texas; American Duralite Corp., Loudon, Tenn.; American Metal Window Co., Shreveport, La.; Arnold 
Altex Aluminum Co., Miami, Fla.; The William Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio; Capito! Products Corp., Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago, IIl.; Crossly Window Corp., 
Miami, Fla.; Fenestra Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Kesko Products, Bristol, Ind.; Mayfair Industries, Inc., Lafayette, La.; Miami Window Corp., Miami, Fla.; 
Porterfield Industries, Inc., Miami, Fla.; Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.; Rogers Industries Inc., Detroit, Mich.; The F. C. Russell Co., Columbiana, Ohio; Stanley Building Specialties, 
North Miami, Fla.; Truscon Div., Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio; Valley Metal Products Co., Plainwell, Mich.; Windalume Corp., Kenvil, N. J.; Wisco Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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Planes define a space and the space 


For more information on the Corvaire fixture write for AIA file No. 31-F-23-W1, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


becomes a room. The room comes to 


The room 
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are the source of that light. They’re 
: part of the space, the room, the com- 
a 
‘ fortable feeling of good design. 


Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. West inghouse 3) 
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Over 160 Hillyard-Trained 
FLOOR TREATMENT SPECIALISTS 
"On Your Staff, Not Your Fayroll” 7 


Typically,a HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER®” has more than 
10 years of experience working directly with architects, 


and with institutional administrators, to choose the one 
best treatment for a given floor or floor problem. This field 
experience is supplemented by a continuing program of in- 
service refresher training, where the architect’s problems 
are thoroughly dealt with. Photo shows Maintaineers 
gathered at one such Hillyard Seminar at the Home Office. 


i) 10 TREAT ND MAINTAIN How to treat and 


FLOORS concrete Floors 


Let the Hillyard Maintaineer in your area: 


@ Recommend treatment for each floor on your boards. 


e Give you specifications covering treatment, and detailed 
instructions you can give your contractor. 


e Serve as your Job Captain during floor clean-up and 
initial treatment. 


@ Draw up a maintenance program you can recommend ——" 
to your client, to keep beautiful floors beautiful. 


Write for Free Hillyard A.I.A. Numbered Files ’ 
Practical treatment guides with specifica- MAT AND 


tions, duct inf tion, detailed step-by- 


Floors 


This service is one more reason why, in specifying treatments for 
ae TERRAZZO, CONCRETE, CERAMIC TILE or RESILIENT FLOORS 


You’ll Finish Ahead 


IN 

RCHITECTURAL 

\ 

Passaic N.J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif. 
Dept. A-1 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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WHY 


IN 


THE 


WORLD WOULD ANYONE WANT 


AN 


FHING 


BUT THIS NEW 


KIND OF 


DOOR! 
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New, low-cost con- 

cealed closures and F All styles available as complete package Brand-new colored metal, two-tone and 
seamless flush ap- : —including door, frame and hardware. high-fashion hardware. Custom look! 
pearance give un- 

cluttered look. 


Tremendous variety of borrowed light, transom Doors swing from rugged steel grid Pre-primed at the factory—ready to 
and sidelight arrangements—all standard! core—not face. Heavier gauge steel. paint any color you choose. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, DORMITORIES, OFFICES, FACTORIES, APARTMENTS, CHURCHES! 
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Complete line of Underwriters-labeled 
doors, frames and hardware! 


Compare Fenestra’s new line of hollow 
metal doors with any other wood 

or metal door on any basis of 

styling, design flexibility or cost 


COMPARE THEM WITH WOOD DOORS i 


Styling. New 13-inch doors match 1%4-inch doors exactly. Seamless, flush appear- 
ance. New glass light variations, including Slim Light. And now, the widest range of 
standard hardware ever offered in metal doors—colored metal, two-tone, and high- 
fashion hardware that matches in beauty anything available on custom doors. 


Wear. Fenestra Hollow-Metal Doors won’t warp, rot, swell or stick. They resist 
impact; stand up under heavy use. And they slash maintenance costs! 


Cost. Fenestra doors are offered in a complete package: door, frame and hardware 
for one package price. Pre-primed, they save sizing and priming . . . can be painted 
any color. Fenestra doors cost less installed than comparable wood doors! 


COMPARE THEM WITH OTHER 


Styling. Only Fenestra offers Twin-Door full flush 
styling—such a wide variety of glass-light stylings— 
so many choices in beautiful hardware. And only 
Fenestra offers the new 7’ 2” modular height door 
as a standard product for cement-block buildings! 


Flexibility. Twin-Door styling lets you specify less 
expensive 13-inch doors, where indicated, without 
losing continuity of design. They match 134-inch doors; 
take the same hardware. Frame depths for all walls. 


Wear. Rustproofed Fenestra doors feature the heavi- 
est gauge metal in the industry—swing from rugged 
steel-grid core rather than the face or skin. 


3 Service. Complete packages—frame, leaf and hardware 
i —are stocked by local dealers and Fenestra ware- 
7 houses; shipped pre-machined and ready to install. 
a No delays due to uncoordinated deliveries! 

i MAKE A COMPLETE COMPARISON 

L See Sweets File 16b/Fe; call your Fenestra man (he’s in 
ay the Yellow Pages); or write Fenestra Incorporated, Dept. 


AF-11, 2296 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


NEW! Neater looking 7’ 2” 
modular door for cement block 
buildings—matches courses— 
reduces labor costs. 


Ay. 


PRODUCTS,FOR THE NEW AGE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Steel and aluminum curtain- 
wall systems 


Fe 


Engineered windows for 


INCORPORATED industrial, institutional and 
: monumental buildings 
New, compact rectangular closer Hollow metal doors 
projects only 15%” from face. Light gauge steel structural 


systems for floors, roofs, walls, 
ae and electrified floors 
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VANS 


Parallel 


ITS MADE RIGHT 
VITH EVENGLO 


Smoot-Holman’s Perfect Vision lighting fixture offers a unique departure in contemporary illumination 
design. Light controlling panels, made from light-stabilized EvENGLO polystyrene, shield the lamps from 
view while transmitting an appreciable component of soft, agreeable illumination directly to the working 
plane. This slender luminaire, with its open construction, offers no obstruction to returning light .. . It 
looks right. The Perfect Vision luminaire is designed for your office, school room, or showroom. Its soft, 
sight-saving light eliminates the principal causes of glare and eyestrain . . . It lights right. The snap-in light 
controlling panels illustrated are made from light-stabilized EVENGLO polystyrene, a Koppers plastic that’s 
economical, lightweight, and can be extruded or molded in a variety of shapes and colors . . . It’s made 
right. Quality lighting fixture manufacturers, like Smoot-Holman, realize that EvENGLO provides them the 
best material for components. For more information on EvENGLO polystyrene and for a list of manufacturers 
using EveNGLO in fluorescent fixtures, write to Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. AF-1100, 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. Offices in Principal Cities. In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario. 
KOPPERS PLASTICS 
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Compatible with the decor of this de ‘pe artment store interior, handsome 
wood-faced doors are equally effective in creating an inviting atmosphere 
for any commercial interior- traditional or contemporary. This walnut-faced 


door with 10” x 10” light is rated for Class “B” (vertical shaft) openings. 


Colorful, durable, maintenance-free Weldwood Custom Royal Fire Doors 
with Micarta® faces are made for heavy-duty areas. Available for both 
Class “B” and Class “C 


>” openings, Custom Royal Fire Doors with inert 
Weldrok® cores assure life-of-the-building protection against warping. 


7 


Contrast wood-faced Weldwood® Fire Doors with walls of differ- 
ent materials. These Class “C” (room and corridor) doors are 
available in new sizes for four-foot-wide, ceiling-high openings, 
and can be installed with approved pivot-type hinges. 


These Weldwood doors 
close out fire, open new 
design opportunities to you 


Weldwood Fire Doors free you from the rigid design 
limitations imposed by conventional fire doors. Now 
you can specify beautiful hardwood or Micarta-faced 
doors with non-combustible Weldrok cores. Weldwood 
Fire Doors are supplied with standard or custom finishes 
and machined to your specifications. Available for all 
Class “B” and Class “C” openings, Weldwood Fire Doors 
are a sound investment in low-maintenance beauty, 
guaranteed* performance, and certified fire protection. 
They have been tested and rated for fire resistance, heat 
transmission and structural integrity by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and labeled for all Class “B” and 
Class “C” openings. Underwriters’ labels on these doors 
assure you of maximum protection from heat transmis- 
sion, an essential safety factor in fire protection. 


*THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR GUARANTEE 


United States Plywood unconditionally guarantees the Weldwood Fire Door 
against warping, twisting, or manufacturing defects for the life of the instal- 
lation (faces of Custom Royal Doors are guaranteed for two years) when 
accorded treatment which is considered good practice as far as storage, 
installation, and maintenance are concerned. If any Weldwood. Fire Door 


, fails to meet these standards, United States Plywood will replace it without 


charge, including all labor costs of hanging and refinishing involved. 


WELDWOOD Fire Doors 


a! choracteristics 


NAME 


FIRM 


=-*Mail this coupon for free data booklets 
AF 
oe einige Plywood, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
LJ ve a Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative cal! on me 
“'Weldwood Architectural Doors’’— #2127. New 16-page booklet gives speci- 
ons, detailed drawings on the full line of Weldwood door 
[] “Weldwood Glasweld’’—gives detailed drawings, specifications, and physi- 
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5 7 Before Glasweld, St t Title Guerant mpany Building, Houston, Texas, 
AG aie was typical of structures built at the turn of the century. 


Floating curtain wall facade 


—W 


Glasweld 


Aluminum 
Mullion | 
| 
i} 
| Vertical Section 

Original Structure 


Large Weldwood® Glasweld® panels x 10’ x were mechanically 
fastened at the edges to aluminum mullions. Glasweld can be cut and 
machined on the building site with ordinary power tools. 


This building hid its age 
behind curtain walls 
of colorful Glasweld 


Inert, all- mineral building panel lends itself to 


simple, inexpensive installation methods. 


Guaranteed col/or-fast. 


= 
‘ 
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ae hy 
3 ed of three 4’ x 10’ cream Glasweld pane n each channel. Renovation was designed 
3 Cor tion. Consulting Architect: John Freeman, Jr. 


Glasweld by Weldwood proved to be an ideal remodeling material 
when the Stewart Title Building underwent its recent face-lifting. 
Stable and strong enough to be installed without reinforcing (see 
diagram), Glasweld panels do not “oil can” or distort; they help 
maintain the clean, trim lines called for in the remodeling design. 

Just as permanent as its shape are Glasweld’s 17 standard colors 
and patterns—guaranteed color-fast. With Glasweld you eliminate 
painting and reduce maintenance to a minimum. Glasweld is com- 
pletely noncombustible. 

You can specify from a wide range of Glasweld panel sizes and 
thicknesses for both exterior and interior applications. Special colors 
are also available. Learn Glasweld’s full potential for your residential, 
institutional, and commercial building designs, See our catalog in 
Sweets, or mail the coupon on the other side of this page. 


GLASWELD BY WELDWOOD 


United States Plywood, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36. N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
ARRIVALS IN THE 


GJ FAMLLY...! 


LIGH 
ROLLER LATCHES 


SURFACE MOUNTED-Gu 
FEATURES: economical « small powerful unit ¢ easy-to-adjust latch pressure f 
stainless steel parts e nylon roller « combination wood and metal screws 
quiet latching « no door rattle ¢ available all finishes 


FOR HOLDING ANY INTERIOR DOOR CLOSED in LIGHT COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL and HOME APPLICATIONS 
CLOSET and OTHER INTERIOR DOORS FOLDING DOORS (mortised only) 


\ \ 


latch f 


mounted HERE 
latch mortised HERE 


or HERE or HERE ( AN \\ 


see functional display at Booth 52 ¢ NBHA convention ; t, 


GLYNN: JOHNSON CORPORATION 


4422 n. ravenswood ave. e chicago 46, illinois 
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PNEUMATIC 


A 


Kemper Insurance Building, Chicago. 
For the modernization program: 
Childs & Smith, architects and 
mechanical contractors, Chicago. 


engineers, Chicago; 
Mehring & Hanson Co., 
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Johnson thermostats and water valves control over 3,100 
induction units. These popular valves have an unmatched 
record of trouble-free service in such installations. The air 
gauge simplifies thermostat calibration, allows thermostat 
and valve operation to be checked at a glance. 


: Johnson 3-way mixing valves and by- 

pass valves can be serviced without re- 

that cuts service time over 50%. They 


also permit simple straightaway piping 
hookups for faster installation. 


ideal comfort, 


lowest lifetime costs 


FAMOUS CHICAGO SKYSCRAPER SHOWS HOW IT'S DONE 


As one of Chicago’s top-rated buildings, the Kemper Insurance Building 
(formerly the Civic Opera Building) demanded air conditioning con- 
trols that would meet the very highest comfort standards. For economy, 
thrifty planners wisely also insisted on reliable, trouble-free controls. 


A specially planned Johnson Pneumatic Control System meets both 
of these requirements. It provides coordinated operation of air condi- 
tioning systems supplying conditioned air at the rate of 600,000 cfm. 
The complex installation includes 8 large central fan air conditioning 
systems, 5 secondary water systems, and more than 3,100 underwindow 
induction units, all of which are Johnson-controlled. Offices throughout 
the 42-story modernized structure are individually regulated to main- 
tain a comfortable, productive working climate for some 5,700 people. 


Being pneumatically operated, the Johnson System functions depend- 
ably and with a minimum of supervision and upkeep. Both the system 
and its components incorporate economy features that result in impor- 
tant long-range savings. 


Johnson Pneumatic Systems are designed and installed to provide you 
with the finest in modern comfort control at the lowest possible lifetime 
cost. When you build or air condition, ask your consulting engineer, 
architect, or local Johnson representative to explain how these advan- 
tages can be applied to your building. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN MANUFACTURE INSTALLATION SINCE 1885 


Architectural Forum / January 1961 
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WILL THIS BANK BE OBSOLETE BEFORE IT'S BUILT? 


Not with proper planning by three experts. The 
banker for objectives and supervision. You for 
construction and decor. And a LeFebure repre- 
sentative for record keeping and cash han- 
dling systems. For complete information on 
LeFebure’s free Architects Service Division, 
write today to the LeFebure Corporation, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


LeFebure is a subsidiary of Craig Systems, 


Bank systems and equipment 


avd 


Incorporated 
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Only Thinlite curtain wall gives 


installed quickly a 


d easily 


Light and bright inside, yet no glare . . . thanks to Thinlite 


design freedom 


plus daylight control...with weather-tight permanence 


oFFERS the architect an almost 
infinite variety of design possibilities for 
any building being planned. In modular 
units, Thinlite panels are readily available 
in solid colors or with individual color tiles 
positioned in each panel according to your 
specifications. 


In addition to the design freedom which 
Thinlite offers, you are assured of maxi- 
mum daylight control, for “solar-selecting” 
Thinlite tiles cut glare and radiant heat, 
while directing diffused daylight to 
interior areas, 

And, important in curtain wall construc- 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL 
AN () PRODUCT 


tion, Thinlite is weather-tight due to its 
Neoprene gasketing system. Thinlite re- 
quires little maintenance, provides a per- 
manent, beautiful exterior surface. 

For your free brochure about Thinlite, 
just write to Kimble Glass, subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINOoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Men who know their hardware choose NORTON 
and the new Series 1500 Trimline closer 


“because the Trimline offers complete design 
harmony and flexibility” 


says 
ALDEN C. DUDLEY, foe ts 


DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY 


‘For the nation’s first automated post 

office I reeommended Norton’s new Trim- 

line Closer because the Trimline offers 

complete design harmony and flexibility. 

On an outstanding building like this, the A 

door closers had to be styled to compli- . pr 

ment the building’s decor and be flexible 

enough to be installed in all locations.” ( 
This first automated U.S. Post Office F 

is housed in a building as progressive in 4} 

its architecture as it is in purpose. Mr. 


Dudley specified the new Trimline from + a 
ib Norton’s complete line of door closers. He SF 
it chose an outstanding door closer for this et 


outstanding project. 


Your builder’s hardware man is a good 
man to know. He makes important 
contributions to the building industry. 
This specialist will assure you that = 

your hardware will be completely com- j 
patible with your building’s design 

and function. 


Series 1500, Trim- P 
line Closers, com- 
plete design har- 

mony for any 
application. 


U.S. Post Office, Providence, Rhode Island 


® Operated by: Intelex Systems, Inc. : 
Architect: Charles A. Maguire & Assoc., Providence, Rhode Island 
Contractor: Gilbane Building Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


DOOR CLOSERS Distributor; Dudley Hardware Co., Providence, Rhode Island 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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2’ x 2’ control lenses of PLEXIGLAS mounted in pairs, County of Sonoma office building, office of Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Rosa, California « Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


“Tllumination of the highest quality.’’ This is the 
phrase that describes installations of lighting equip- 
ment which includes control lenses molded of 
PLEXIGLAS”® acrylic plastic. 


Lenses of PLEXIGLAS provide freedom from glare at 
any normal viewing angle, because they are pre- 
cisely designed optical elements that ‘“‘bend”’ light 
rays. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS assures 
full utilization of light, with complete visual comfort. 


In addition, PLEXIGLAS lenses remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluorescent 
light. They are strong and rigid yet light in weight, 
resulting in safety overhead and ease of maintenance. 


We will be pleased to send you the names of equip- 
ment manufacturers who use PLEXIGLAS lenses, and 
a copy of our bulletin ‘“SPLEXIGLAS for Lighting,”’ 
which contains full details on the use of this quality 
lighting material. 


Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


PLEXIGLAS 
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"CERAMIC TILE...A DURABLE MATERIAL 
...A DECORATIVE EXTERIOR COVERING" 


Design project: a commercial office building entrance. The de- A /y 
signers: the New York architectural firm of Kahn & Jacobs. 
Here’s another vivid reflection of architectural awareness of 
ceramic tile’s growing role: for beautiful exterior walls, distinctive 
floors, colorful spandrels. 
Ageless ceramic tile will enhance any commercial or institu- : 
tional project you may have on the boards. And it will pay its THE MODERN STYLE !1S 
way over the years for your clients with savings on maintenance. i fe 
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Design for a commercial office 
building entrance by Kahn & Jacobs 


Inside or outside, ceramic tile surfaces 
give your clients more beauty, less 
maintenance. Improved lower cost 
installation methods are leading the 
way to even wider use of this 

quality product. 

The many benefits of ceramic tile 
will make sense for both you and your 
clients in any residential, institutional 
or commercial project you undertake. 
Consult your tile contractor for up-to- 
date information, including all the 
details on the new lower cost 
installation methods and the new 
dry-set portland cement mortar. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 

Aztec Ceramics, Inc. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

Continental Ceramics Corporation 
General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Hood Ceramic Corporation 
Jackson Tile Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Tile Mfg. Co. 

Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfg. Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

Oxford Tile Company 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 
Redondo Tile Company 
Ridgeway Tile Co. 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 

Stylon Corp. 

Stylon Southern Corp. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 

Wenczel Tile Co. 

Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 


Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 


Room 207, 5738 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas, Texas 
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The masters ... the squeeze .. . the metro 


THE MASTER BUILDERS: LE CORBUSIER, 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 
By Peter Blake. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 399 pp. 
7” x 10”. Illus, $6.50, 


We have heard so often that the artist 
is the interpreter—when he is not the vic- 
tim—of social and economic forces that it 
is refreshing to spend a few evenings with 
Peter Blake’s The Master Builders, which 
describes three titans: Le Corbusier, Mies 
van der Rohe, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who did not merely reflect, but created 
what centuries forward will say was the 
spirit of our times. 

Picture the surface of the world in 
1900; contrast it to the sixties. Are the 
colossal differences in building merely im- 
prints made by social, economic, and 
political events, or are they, in some 
measure, the images fashioned by poets, 
painters, sculptors, photographers, and 
architects? 

It is Peter Blake’s thesis that no cata- 
clysm of social forces could have created 
Ronchamp, 860, or Falling Water. Their 
architects were artists, whose function is 
to declare the myths of our time. Manipu- 
lating space and mass and plane, guiding 
motion and light, they organized these 
elements so that inert stone or steel be- 
came invested with urgency, charged with 
a reality that commonplace events never 
achieve. Art hallows, dignifies, dramatizes, 
even sanctifies: so that a knoll in Wis- 
consin becomes unforgettable; so that a 
plain in India ennobles a political destiny; 
so that a Barcelona chair makes sitting 
more elegant; so that social justice for the 
martyred Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Lux- 
embourg resounds from a massive brick 
wall that an artist, Mies, imagined. 

Moreover, Peter Blake sketches his 
Olympian picture deftly. We see a derby- 
hatted Le Corbusier bicycling over Mont- 
parnasse; we are led to the decaying Villa 
Savoye, now a horse’s stable; we watch 
Corbu gaining through his painting and 
sculpture a plastic sense of form; and we 
marvel as such forms emerge on the roof 
terrace at Poissy, then in the dramatic 
roof at Marseilles, then alight and stand 
alone on the earth at Ronchamp. We climb 
the steel and travertine staircase of the 
Chicago Arts Club at noon with Mies, 
follow his relentless quest for an elegance 
whose order is structural, remark—for the 
hundredth time!—how fresh and spirited 
is the Barcelona Pavilion, and gaze at the 
Seagram building, hearing Mies say (nei- 
ther more nor less): “We should refine 
what is known.” And Wright (who among 
us knew a world without him?) whittling 
his pencil sharp, to ensnare lunges and 
pirouettes of space that a streak of sun- 
light might play with. These are warm 
and sympathetic portraits, personal trib- 
utes to heroes. 


Indeed, over all there stands the Carly- 
lean idea that these heroes knew their 
destiny from their youth, drove toward it 
stubbornly and alone, resisting a society 
that neither heeded nor wanted them. For 
an age that needs to be reminded about 
heroic loneliness and defiance, this kick 
to mediocrity and conformity is strong. 
It does not diminish its force to be re- 


minded that Wright, no less than Rich- . 


ardson, was greatly acclaimed in his own 
day, that Mies built more in the U.S. in 
20 years than he did in Europe, that Le 
Corbusier long had champions—in the 
polemicist-historian, Giedion, in the edu- 
cator-critic, Walter Gropius; and the con- 
tributions Amedée Ozenfant made early, 
and André Wogensky made recently, to 
Le Corbusier suggest that the heroes en- 
joyed a planetary surround of inspiration, 
if not collaboration. Still, only the stars 
shed light. 

Then, too, Peter Blake marvelously as- 
sumes a stance which many readers may 
wish to shake, though none should resent: 
that great buildings have several lives— 
an early one where people care whether 
they perform mundane tasks; a second, 
where everyone has forgotten whether a 
building was economical or comfortable 
but measures it as a work of art; and a 
third, coming much later, when the build- 
ing achieves the grace of antiquity and 
endears itself solely for that fact. It is 
Life Two that intrigues Peter Blake. His 
tributes to the three artists ignore the 
difficulties in using Miesian universal 
space, the procrustean confinements of Le 
Corbusier, the tyrannical formalisms of 
the later Wright. The measure is sculp- 
tural. Each master, a mature artist, is 
applauded because he made architecture 
become a play of masses, of spaces—or 
forms in light. The chapters (The Mastery 
of Form, The Mastery of Structure, The 
Mastery of Space) are biographies of 
plastic ideas. 

The tribute closes with a plea: that we 
now have received a vocabulary for the 
architecture of our time; that the ac- 
ceptance of the revolutionary images de- 
clares that the time for individually heroic 
buildings is over; that now and for the 
future an army of competent workers 
must win the new battle, for the city. 
It is a serious thesis, a prospect that 
concludes an engaging and inspiring tale 
of leadership—as vividly told in the text as 
it is made believable by the illustrations. 

—Albert Bush-Brown 


THE SQUEEZE. By Edward Higbee, Published 
by William Morrow & Co., 425 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16, N.Y. 348 pp. 8/2” x 6”. $5.95. 


This is about the best New Year’s pres- 


ent that could be given to a friend or 
continued on page 136 
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10 years ago, when urban renewal was little more 
than a strange new phrase creeping into the vocabulary 
of a few far-sighted pioneers, FORUM began devoting 
editorial attention to that subject. Since 1954, city plan- 
ning stories have been a regular editorial feature of this 
magazine. 

As a result, FORUM readers have become the best 
informed audience on the now commonplace topic of ur- 
ban renewal—and FORUM has become recognized as an 
authority in this important field of building construction. 

In the past few years, FORUM’s editors have been 
paying increasing attention to another vital new devel- 
opment on building’s horizon: Rebuilding. 

In addition to publishing occasional articles on mod- 
ernization and renovation, FORUM has devoted several 
entire issues to the subject—most recently in January, 
1960. 

Now, beginning with the February, 1961 issue, 
FORUWM’s editors plan to create a regular monthly de- 
partment devoted to Rebuilding. 

There are several important reasons why they feel 
impelled to do this: 

@ Rebuilding is a big and growing part of total building 
construction. In fact, it’s a multi-billion dollar industry 
in itself—and accounts for one out of every three build- 
ing construction dollars. 

@ The reporting of Rebuilding has been largely neg- 
lected in the past, with FORUM virtually alone giving 
it important editorial treatment. 

@ The scope of Rebuilding will be especially great in 
cities, as FORUM’s city studies have revealed. Big re- 
newal projects on razed sites are proving too expensive 
to meet all the vast requirements of cities. 

@ The architecture of Rebuilding has become an art of 
itself, centered as it is around continuity of existing 
space. 

@ The business of Rebuilding is essentially different 
from that of new building. In it, the client is probably 
an even more important figure than he is in new con- 
struction. 

@ The technology of Rebuilding is, necessarily, quite 
different from that of new building. 

It is FORUM’s belief that this new monthly section 
will benefit all its readers by keeping this important 
phase of building construction in sharp, consistent focus. 


Douglas Haskell 
Editor 


FORUM 


Architectural Forum the magazine of building published by Time Inc. 
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CUSTOM-LINE 
and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 


exact centers ... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves 
with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked 
tiers for general use. 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit easy 
change of heights. : 
Cast aluminum coat hooks 

can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 
Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes . . . with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


_ Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space. capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations. of course. 


Waite fer Catalog Sheets, CL-48 113 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. . Elmhurst, tl. 


neighbor who has finally become concerned 
for his environment. Written in popular, 
anecdotal style, The Squeeze surveys the 
entire nation-wide scene of communities 
bursting their natural bounds, and officials 
helpless to do anything about them. 

Despite Author Higbee’s qualifications 
as a geographer and agronomist, the book 
is quite “unprofessional.” That is, it grinds 
no special axes. In fact, the reader will 
surely be left wondering after finishing 
the book Who can do What about the 
environmental collapse that is here so tell- 
ingly portrayed in terms of its urban, 
suburban, and rura! consequences. 

This lack is not because Author Higbee 
does not have opinions. Indeed, he comes 
out wittily and strongly against highways, 
do-gooders, Robert Moses, the FHA, Gen- 
eral Motors, air pollution, and economic 
confusion. And he is firmly for railroads, 
Richard Dilworth, schools, trees, and met- 
ropolitan government. Perhaps the least 
generalized and most acute point that he 
makes for the possible salvation of the 
straitened environment is that capital 
gains accruing from the sale of property 
(particularly property that has increased 
in value because of community growth 
pressures) should go to the community 
and not to the federal government. With 
these funds, he argues, advanced land 
planning and purchasing could be financed. 

Yes, but how is this to be politically 
managed? And precisely how is a civiliza- 
tion based on, among other things, pri- 
vately held land values going to change 
so as to allow the kind of omnipotent 
metropolitan government that he has in 
mind? 

These are vital questions that lie be- 
yond the scope of Higbee’s furious intent. 


MIAMI METRO. The Road to Urban Unity. By 
Rehinhold P. Wolff. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, Coral Gables, Fla. 203 
pp. 6” x 9”. Hard cover $6; soft cover $4.50. 


If the unique Dade County experiment 
in areawide government—popularly called 
Metro—is to be the pattern for the future, 
then the Road to Urban Unity which Dr. 
Wolff writes of may well lie just the 
other side of a dismal swamp of urban 
disunity. For Dade County’s metropolitan 
government (including Miami), which was 
passed by the voters about 314 years ago, 
came about largely because of the tre- 
mendous suburban and urban scatteration 
in a wide area, creating demands for gov- 
ernmental services which could be met 
only by some such centralizing agency as 
Metro. But, if this pattern sounds unlike 
urban growth in many of the great metro- 
politan areas of the U.S., there are still 
key analogies to be drawn. Dr. Wolff 
points out that “The significance of the 
Miami case for other cities appears to lie 
in the similarity of the fundamental po- 
litical, social, and economic forces which 
affect them all and which drive them 
irresistibly toward municipal coordination, 
and possibly centralization.” 

Dr. Wolff’s study is indispensable for a 


thorough understanding of the forces that 
are molding the modern city, and the 
forces that are trying to tear it apart. 
It is part of a larger study, financed in 
part by the Ford Foundation, of a special 
study committee of the University of 
Miami, and represents only the “economic 
and ecological phases” of the movement 
toward centralized areawide government. 


LE CORBUSIER 1910-1960. Edited by Boesiger 
& Gisberger. Published by George Wittenborn, 
New York 3, N.Y. 334 pp. 944” x 11/44”. Illus. 
$15. 


CREATION IS A PATIENT SEARCH. A Seif- 
Portrait. By Le Corbusier. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 64 University Place, 
New York 21, N.Y. 312 pp. 9” x 11/4”, Illus. $15. 


Two excellent books on the work of the 
man who is probably the greatest living 
architect—Le Corbusier—have appeared 
just in time to set the stage for this 
year’s rumored award of the A.I.A. Gold 
Medal to him. The first of these books, a 
summary of his work between 1910 and 
1960, is really a compendium of the six 
volumes faithfully produced by the Swiss 
architect, Willy Boesiger, over the years. 
Although this is a handier book than the 
six separate volumes, one misses some of 
the delightful, if less important, sketches 
and phrases produced by this prolific man. 

The second book, a “self-portrait” con- 
sisting of his drawings, paintings, proj- 
ects, and completed buildings, duplicates 
the first book in many ways. However, by 
treating Le Corbusier’s work in terms of 
underlying themes and principles (rather 
than chronologically), this is a more in- 
teresting volume. Moreover, it contains 
some material not widely published before 
now—such as early sketches by Le Cor- 
busier at the art school at La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, as well as a number of paintings 
(in excellent color), tapestries, and pieces 
of scultpure. The reason this sort of com- 
pilation is more valuable than a straight 
chronology is that the huge body of Le 
Corbusier’s work has a strong consistency, 
a search for certain, important solutions, 
an emphasis on a few major themes. Al- 
most everything produced by this man 
over the past 50 years bears a more or 
less direct relationship to the central prob- 
lems of a mass civilization, and it is enor- 
mously impressive to see the almost religi- 
ous single-mindedness of this great archi- 
tect over a long period full of temporary 
distractions. 

The controveries over Le Corbusier’s 
work have largely subsided. The only ques- 
tion that remains is whether mankind will 
learn his lessons before the countryside 
is engulfed by suburban sprawl, and cities 
are strangled by the suburbs. Yet, even 
if the world’s cities should decay and 
modern culture with them, it will be some 
consolation to know that Western civiliza- 
tion, in its last gasps, did produce at least 
one, great, universal man of art and of 
vision. END 
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2 Park Avenue, New York City. Consulting Engineers: Sears and Kopf; Mechanical Contractor: Kennedy-Scheidel-Young, Inc.; Electrical Contractor: Theodore Kaish, Inc. 


Chrysler Air Conditioning tailored to tenant needs 


installed a floor at a time in 27-story building 


During the past five years, scores of Chrysler air condi- 
tioners have been installed at 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. What has been one of the longest air conditioning 
jobs in history has also been one of the most successful. 


By handling this 27-story building zone by zone and floor 
by floor, about 1400 tons of Chrysler equipment have been 
installed . . . with an absolute minimum of inconvenience 
to tenants. As tenants move in or renew leases, they are 
consulted as to exact air conditioning requirements. Each 
then gets the system best suited to his needs, 


This unusual method is flexible—Chrysler can supply 
packaged units, chillers or room units as needs demand. 
And it is economical—all air conditioning equipment taps 
into central electrical, water and air connections which 
serve the entire building. 


Chrysler engineers worked closely with the consulting 
engineer and contractor during the advance planning of 
this complex air conditioning problem. They will be as 
happy to cooperate with you. For information on their serv- 
ices and Chrysler Air Conditioning equipment, write today. 


HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. R-11, Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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THEY | 
SAID IT COULDN'T 
BE DONE! 


And, of course, it cou/dn't, not 800 years ago. 


But today, Glidorama Window Walls offer the 
modern architect the flexibility he requires for 
creative expression and pleasingly different 
building designs. Not monotonous repetition, 
but window wall patterns that emphasize the 
individuality of your architecture. 


Glidorama’s experience in fabricating modular 
ef unit window walis with integral horizontal 
3 gliding aluminum windows, assures you of 

dependable, superior craftsmanship on every 

job. We will be pleased to offer suggestions or 
assist you in developing Glidorama Window 

Walls which reflect your creative requirements. 

Write for architectural bulletin GL-10. 
Glidorama Division, Whizzer Industries, 
Wey Inc., 355 S. Sanford St., Pontiac, Mich. 


ALUMINUM 


WINDOW WALLS 


Ignorant architects . . . mass transit .. . tall towers 


CROSBY TILTS AT ARCHITECTS 


One-time TV Critic John Crosby, now pur- 
suing culture at large, went off after 
architecture in a recent “New York Herald 
Tribune” column. 


Architects are generally pleasant fel- 
lows, who know a lot about history, art, 
sociology, mathematics, engineering, and 
also the price of cement and pipe. The 
one thing they know little about is archi- 
tecture and you must watch them closely 
when building is discussed because that 
isn’t their dish of tea at all. 


TRANSIT LOOKS FOR BACKERS 


In a speech before the Southern Research 
Institute, the specific mass transportation 
needs of tomorrow’s city were outlined by 
Mr. Walter Douglas, designer of San 
Franeisco’s rapid transit plan. 


Because of inherent limitations in sched- 
ule reliability, passenger comfort, and 
terminal convenience of a regional bus 
system, it is quite likely that in most 


,major metropolitan areas, a new kind of 
_a rapid transit system will be required 


to restore and sustain free-flowing circula- 
tion. This is the only facility that can 
penetrate to the heart of a city without 
pre-empting a high proportion of the very 
area it would be designed to serve. 

Such rapid transit will not, however, 
take the form of the traditional urban 
subway and elevated systems which are 
familiar to New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. Its service will not be 
limited to a tightly packed city core, but 
will extend along the region’s main trans- 
portation arteries to intercept at appropri- 
ate parking-lot stations the private motor 
vehicles which would otherwise continue 
into the zones of congestion. Within the 
major metropolitan complex, regional 
rapid transit will be designed to connect 
the dispersed residential areas with the 
centers of commerce and industry. It will 
be conceived of as one component of an 
over-all transportation system to function 
effectively with the major urban arterial 
highways, and specifically to intercept and 
serve the highly concentrated flow of com- 
muters, who are the source of most of 
metropolitan traffic congestion. 

In France, a consortium of major in- 
dustries and banks has constructed, and 
is now testing, full-sized cars which are 
suspended from rubber-tired trucks which 
run within a split structural girder over- 
head. This is a serious proposal backed 
by substantial engineering skill and money. 


However, the amount of money that has 
been expended up to this time for research 
on modern rapid transit is trivial, com- 
pared to that invested in research in other 
industries. Just the other day, for in- 
stance, I read that $50 million was spent 
last year by the aircraft industry for 
research on the single problem of sup- 
pression of noise of jet aircraft. I could 
not help wondering what advances might 
be made in rapid transit if research for its 
improvement were pushed as vigorously. 

Be that as it may, simply in the light 
of today’s technology, it is certain that 
superior equipment will be available which 
will be able to achieve safe speeds up 
to 70 miles per hour. Train controls will 
be available, at a cost comparable to that 
for conventional signal systems, which will 
provide fully automatic operation, with no 
attendants other than a single operator 
at the head of a train to override auto- 
matic controls in case of an emergency. 
Such automation will, of course, require 
a major electronic computer. This com- 
puter will be available for another job— 
automatic fare collection on a credit basis. 
Thus, the regular patron will be offered 
credit for rapid transit service, just as 
he is offered credit by all other public 
utilities. He may, if he elects, simply re- 
ceive a bill at the end of each month. 

There is every promise, then, of speed, 
comfort, convenience, and automation. I 
could only wish that prospects of suc- 
cessful financing were equally promising. 


STREETS VS. ROADS 


It is only by unscrambling these two an- 
tagonists, James Marston Fitch argues, 
that our cities can be made sane. Pro- 
fessor Fitch’s thesis appeared in the 
Columbia University “Forum.” 


Part of the American mismanagement 
of the city is due to our persistent in- 
ability to see the difference between the 
street and the road. Our long exploitative 
experience with land as a commodity leads 
us to act as if every country lane were 
destined ultimately to become a profitable 
city street. Many have, of course; and 
this very process has served to conceal 
the essential difference between the two. 
For a road, properly speaking, is for mov- 
ing people and goods from where they are 
to where they want to get to, while a 
street, properly speaking, is for people 
who are already where they want to be. 
Thus the road can be almost indefinitely 
widened or extended. Since transport is 

continued on page 140 
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We don't say we can satisfy all your steel door and 
frame requirements without resorting to limited cus- 
tom work, but it’s our aim to get as close to this idal 
as possible. Getting closer all the time, here are some 
of the latest additions to the Aetnapak* Line: 


SOUNDPROOF DOORS 

14-GAUGE DOOR FRAMES 

PREPARATION FOR FLOOR HINGES 

BAKED ENAMEL DOORS 

WEATHER STRIPPING 

An Aetnapak sales representative in your area will help 
you plan your next hollow metal job so as to gain the 
maximum advantages from Aetnapak pre-engineering. 
Catalog on request. Write or telephone AETNAPAK SALES, 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. JUDSON 6-2525 


Other Aetna products: Aetnawal! partitioning systems. *Order Aetnapak with 
or without hardware—doors and frames, doors separately, frames separately. 


A few Aetnapak sales territories are still open to qualified representatives. Write Aetnapak Sales, Aetna Steel Products Corp., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


to Spare you the delays and expense 
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HAWS Model 7X 


Look at the back of this rugged HAWS fountain! The sturdy 
cast iron body is gripped in a thick shell of smooth porcelain 
enamel — impervious to weather extremes, corrosion, even 
acids! That’s why HAWS Model 7X is the ideal specification 
for outdoor areas, industrial and chemical plants throughout 
the world! And good looking, too! This popular model 
matches anything on the market for sheer streamlined beauty. 


Get ruggedness with style. Specify HAWS! 


WRITE FOR DETAILED SPECS 
or request your free copy of the comprehensive 


Haws catalog. Also refer to your Sweet's File. 


DRINKING 
products of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 
Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 


FOUNTAPNS 


Since 1909 


its only function, it can be designed to 
accept any type of vehicle, in any quan- 
tity, moving at any rate of speed. But a 
city street, to be successful, must meet 
the incomparably more subtle assignment 
of facilitating commerce in ideas and 
goods. It is therefore primarily a pedes- 
trian facility and must be designed to the 
walker’s scale in time and space. 

Of course, the foot has always had to 
share the street with the wheel, and com- 
petition between the two is not new. Al- 
ready in Cicero’s Rome, wheeled traffic 
was so heavy on the main thoroughfares 
that it was restricted by law to late night 
hours (much to the annoyance of the 
tenants of the apartment houses on either 
side). This conflict has steadily sharp- 
ened, especially since the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Only Venice, with her unique sepa- 
ration of water-borne transport from all 
pedestrian traffic, has escaped; and it is 
to Venice that one must go today to com- 
prehend how wonderful a space is a street 
without any wheels. 


STRANGE SKYSCRAPERS 


An explanation of the psychological blocks 
existing between European architects and 
tall buildings was offered by British Critic 
Reyner Banham, writing in “Horizon.” 


No European architect is free, in his 
own mind, to proceed as if history and 
civic traditions did not exist. He can 
consciously acquiesce, he can consciously 
modify, he can consciously defy them. 
Once it enters his mind that the building 
he is designing is in any way a sky- 
scraper, he knews that he is introducing 
a foreign concept into his native scene; 
and he can never design it in the frame 
of mind in which he designs a house, a 
church, a bridge, or even a tall building 
of a different form, such as a television 
tower or a big slab of flats like Le Cer- 
busier’s Unité d’Habitation at Marseilles. 

The European skyscraper is a stranger 
in the land, and it will still be a stranger 
even after it outnumbers other types of 
urban buildings, as it probably will in 
great commercial centers. Its acceptance 
depends, and will still depend long after 
the contrary has been proved in experi- 
ence, on its symbolic power as a sign of 
a new and better order of life. Architects 
will, for a long time, approach the thing 
itself with euthusiasm, its consequences 
with suspicion. These opposing pulls may 
paralyze creative thinking, or they may 
stimulate it; and the evidence of Velasca, 
Eastbourne Terrace, Phoenix-Rheinrohr, 
and a half-dozen others, is that it may yet 
stimulate European architects to make a 
significant and original contribution to the 
architecture of tall buildings. They may 
also have a lesson to teach American archi- 
tects, now that skyscrapers like the Flat- 
iron building are attaining the Williams- 
burg status of monuments of national 
culture. END 
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Steelcraft's pre- 
engineered compo- 
nents permit literal- 
ly thousands of de- 
sign variations in 
transoms, sidelights, 
borrowed lights. 
Warehoused stocked 
distributors through- 
out the U.S. can pre- 
pare these sidelight 
and transom frames 
for daily delivery. 


COTE ga complete line of standard steel doors and frames in 


THE STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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standard METAL DOORS 
and FRAMES 


HONEYCOMB CORE-. “first” 


in the standard industry. Cut- 
away shows this new jet-age 
material—sandwiched, perman- 
ently bonded to both steel sur- 


faces. 


Vision lights and glass panels 


in great variety. 


Standard preparation for the 
greatest variety of hardware 
. .. Standard cut out for cylin- 
drical, mortise, unit and inte- 
gra-locks . . . Your own choice 
of hardware, panic devices, con- 
cealed closures, trim and finish. 
Frames prepared for Universal 
Strike (ASA) to receive variety 
of locks. 


Louvres-four types available: 
Air Conditioning, Fixed Slat, 
Adjustable Slat, Stamped. 


Bonderized and prime painted. 
May be color matched with a 
durable baked enamel finish. A 
handsome wood grain finish also 
available. 


Now you can have complete versatility in standard metal doors . . . and 
frame variety to match. For Steelcraft offers the broadest line in the indus- 
try. Rugged, handsome doors—flush, exceptionally sound deadened, and 
with “billiard table” flatness due to their unique honeycomb core that tests 
prove to be superior to girder type construction. Quality at low cost, too— 
for Steelcraft’s standardization and modern-flow assembly make possible 
passed-on production economies. Get the full story today on why more and 
more architects specify Steelcraft. Valuable brochure on request. 


The Steelcraft Mfg. Company 
9017 Biue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 


Please send me the Steelcraft brochure on the most 


the industry. 


ADDRESS. 
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Heat-X Mufflers, 
Receivers and 
Pressure Stabilizers 


One of Two Dunham-Bush Air Handling 
Units Furnishing Heating and Cooling 


From the. BEMPHOUSESat Polaroid. 


PICTURE-PERFECT 


AIR CONDITIONING 


DUNHAM-BUSH 


An example of superior functional use of roof space: 
this new Polaroid warehouse at Needham, Massachusetts. 
Contained in a ‘‘penthouse”’ is the air conditioning equip- 
ment needed to maintain a constant 55°F—the temper- 
ature necessary in properly storing Polaroid’s new, 
remarkably fast film. 

Heart of the all-Dunham-Bush system is a 100 ton 
Multi-Drive condensing unit. Teamed with it are Dunham- 
Bush air handling units, air cooled condensers and 
blower condensers... together with Heat-X receivers, 
pressure stabilizers and mufflers ...in a ‘“‘package”’ that 
delivers reliable, high efficiency air conditioning. 

The Multi-Drive condensing unit is one of a new 
Dunham-Bush line available in three types: direct drive, 
belt drive, and hermetically sealed . . . and in a full range 
of sizes that permits a design flexibility never before 
obtainable from the products of a single manufacturer. 

For unlimited selection ... single-source reliability and 
reassurance...make your next job DUNHAM-BUSH— 


all the way. 


DUNHAM-E 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 
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1O0OHP Direct Drive Brunner Multi-Drive Compressor 
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| Storage of Polaroid Film in New Warehouse 
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What is there about sealants based 
on THIOKOL polysulfide polymer that 
makes a difference to architectural 
designers, engineers, specifiers, builders? 


Unique properties of polysulfide 
— sealants meet every structural 
sealing need in all types of building 
... from monumental curtain wall 

to umbrella-like geodesic domes. 


1. Adhesion makes the difference. Bonds with weld- 
like strength to practically all building materials. 
Will not flow from joints under heat, stress, or 
traffic. 


Elasticity makes the difference. Gives with building 
motion. Expands, contracts as structure demands. 
Cushions against vibration. Absorbs shock. 


Longevity makes the difference. Properly formu- 
lated and applied, sealants based on THIOKOL poly- 
sulfide polymer last for years. No frequent, costly 
maintenance. 


Custom-sealing makes the difference. A true and 
lasting seal formed on the job—for each job and 
condition. No gasketing, cutting, splicing, vulcan- 
izing. Tolerances in structural materials and their 
normal variation from specs can be compensated 
for immediately. 


Excellent resistance to all elements makes the differ- 
ence. Withstands oxidation, moisture, wind, rain, 
sun, temperature extremes, oil, chemicals, solvents. 
Application ease makes the difference. Applied by 


caulking gun. Tooled and packed in joint easily. 
Cures in place to durable seal. No leaks. No dryout. 


Thiokol. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE * TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., 
Elmira, Ontario 


SEND COUPON TO Thiokol Chemical Corporation, Dept. AS-32, 780 N. 
Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, N.J. for further information about the important 
differences inherent in sealants based on Thiokol polysulfide polymer. 


Name 


Firm 


Address. 


City. “_Zone. State 


®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid 
polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers, and other chemical products. 
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FRAMING 


OVERLAID FIR 


FOR 
PIMISRED CEILING 


RIDGE 


BULLI-UP ROOF ? SHAPED 2° LUMBER 


ARCHITECT: | Alexander Knox : 


LaFParge, Knox & Murphy, New York, N.Y. 
Charies Rush, Amaganset, Long istand 


BVILOER: 
LOCATION: 


Bridgehempten, New York 


THE PLEATED ROOF that crowns this pavilion- 
like living room is a prime example of the bold 
and imaginative forms derived from the basic 
fir plywood folded plate principal. Shape rather 
than mass is the key to its strength. The dis- 
tinctive sawtooth configuration capitalizes on 
fir plywood’s high diaphragm strength to create, 
in effect, a series of rigid, lightweight “Vv” 
beams. Intermediate posts, trusses and bulky 
framing are eliminated. 

In this sophisticated circular design, the ply- 
wood folded plates provide a dome, spanning 
26 feet, wall to wall. No central support is re- 
quired. Where desired, far greater spans could 
be achieved utilizing the same basic system. 

The roof itself is composed of 12 basic “boat- 
shaped” fir plywood components which were 
crane-lifted into position atop the steel sup- 
porting columns. Each component, in turn, is 
made of four triangular pieces of %” overlaid 
fir plywood, perimeter framed and intercon- 
nected with shaped two-inch lumber. Alternate 
projecting and recessed stiffeners along the 
ridges connect each component with its neigh- 
bors. Each component combines roof deck, in- 
sulation and finish ceiling. 

For basic design data or other information, 
write (USA only) Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
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's NEW Space-Saving Shape in Water Coolers 


KEEP 
AISLES 
CLEAR 


NATURAL SIDE 
APPROACH ‘CAN 
SAVE MORE THAN 
ONE FOOT OF 
AISLE SPACE; 
DRINKERS DON’T. 
BLOCK THIS AREA 


(Front Access Also Possible) 


Standard units and Hot-and-Cold units (General 
Electric's answer to “‘coffeebreak absenteeism’) are 
available in both wall-mounted and floor models. 
Why not contact your General Electric 

distributor today? Ask him about the 

many Total Value benefits of new Bagi 
General Electric coolers. He's : 
listed in the yellow pages 

under ‘’water coolers’. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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BRAZILIANS’ BRASILIA 


Forum: 

I was very. pleased with your 
article on Brasilia (Forum, Nov. 
60). It is not only interesting 
from a technical point of view 
(which I admit is not my forte), 
but captures a bit of the. flavor 
of the enterprise, and what it 
means to Brazilians. The com- 
parison of our new capital with 
that of India was a particularly 
happy one, at least for us. 


D. A. de VASCONCELLOS 
Consul General of Brazil 
New York City 


Forum: 

Your article about Brasilia 
(Forum, Nov. ’60) is the best 
one I have read in any Ameri- 
can magazine. 

I believe that nothing can be 
added to or taken out of the 
article. It reaches far into a view 
of the future which has been 
planned for Brazil in spite of 
her mistakes, or perhaps . . . for 
the sake of them! 

LUIS SIFUENTES 


rchitect 
San Juan, P.R. 


THE FAIR 
Forum: 

As for your December World’s 
Fair editorial: Beautiful! 


ROLF MYLLER 
Architect 
New York City 


ART IN UTICA 


Forum: 

We are grateful for the gener- 
ally splendid article in the De- 
cember issue on our “perfect 
professional museum.” There are, 
however, several points 
should be clarified. 

Our three-year building pro- 
gram cost less than $4.5 million 
—not $5 million. 

The Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, contrary to your im- 
pression, has consistently had a 
very lively school and community 
program. Moreover, we feel that 
Utica has been developing art 
interest for the many, not the 
few, for years. . 

Most cities are pretty grim 
and tuagh. But we believe our 
architectural heritage and habits 
favorably compare with almost 
any city,in the U, S. 

WILLIAM C. MURRAY 


President 


which 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 


Utica, N.Y. 
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CARBIDE CRITICIZED 


Forum: 

The article on the Union Car- 
bide building (Forum, Nov. ’60) 
contains a rather surprising state 
ment referring to the building’s 
relationship—or rather, nonrela 
to its site. In comment 
ing on the failure of the build- 
ing’s designers to relate either 


tionship 


' the tower or the important pedes 


trian passage to the axis of Van 
derbilt Avenue (photo, above) 
you rationalize that the con- 
spicuously cockeyed placement is 
“subtle.” 

Perhaps the off-center position 
of the tower does have a wry 
charm for the reckless pedestrian 
jaywalking across Vanderbilt 
from the Yale Club to the Grand 
Central station. But certainly the 
misplaced arcade of Carbide can 
claim no such effect. Apparently, 
no one gave a conscious thought 
to either feature of the design. 


ROBERT C. WEINBERG 
Architect 
New York City 


Forum: 

Union Carbide 
could I find relief from the man- 
made planes by a single living 
green leaf. In view of the build- 
ing’s generous setbacks, it was 
obviously not for lack of room. 


EDWARD VAN EGRI 
Francisco 


Nowhere in 
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CODE UPHELD 


Forum: 

Your article “New hotel vs. old 
code” (Forum, Nov. ’60) is writ- 
ten as if it were a press release 
from either Architect Tabler’s 
office or the Hilton chain. 

You refer to “the rigid inter- 
pretations of single-minded build- 
ing officials.” This is a compli- 
ment to those building officials. 
Their duty is to enforce the ordi- 
nance as it is written. One of 
Tabler’s arguments is that since 
the city code is less restrictive 
than the state’s, the city’s should 
prevail. This is ludicrous and 
should need no comment. The 
city cannot condone any viola- 
tion of the state’s regulations. 

Like it or not, the practicing 
architect is completely controlled 
by the local building and zoning 
code and by the interpretations 
and rules of the local building 
official, be he architect or pre- 
cinct captain. Requirements vary 
from one side of the street to the 
other. These rules may seem silly 
but there was a reason for each 
that was important enough for 
that particular item to become 
a law. 


FLORIAN KAITIS 
Architect 
Joliet, TM. 


CODE CONDEMNED 


Forum: 

It is ironical indeed that your 
excellent story on Sacramento re- 
development (Forum, Oct. ’60) 
blames “thrift” for “the instal- 
lation of such things as clumsy 
concrete-block fire walls, marring 
the original design.” 

The fire walls were actually im- 
posed upon new housing in the 
redevelopment area alone by re- 
cent changes in Sacramento’s 
building code, along with other 
requirements which added nothing 
to appearance or livability but 
raised construction costs beyond 
those of the competitive garden 
apartments in the burgeoning 
suburbs. 

Certainly, economy compelled 
some modest cuts. But, first-rate 
architectural talent plus the stub- 
bornness of the sponsor (and it 
takes time to be stubborn and win 
a point) produced alternatives 
that, although somewhat less ex- 
pensive, are attractive and do not 


in any real sense “mar” the 
original design. 

The main point: despite all 
the travail and road blocks pro- 
duced by a hostile local building- 
code administrator, we are under 
construction with 206 garden 
units and we will be under con- 
struction with 200 more on the 
first tower building in the spring. 
In the entire Sacramento rede- 
velopment area ours is tie only 
privately financed construction 
actually under way. Indeed, it is 
the only Section 220 rental hous- 
ing project under way anywhere 
in the U. S., west of Kansas City. 

JAMES H. SCHEUER 
resident 


Renewal & Development Corp. 
New York City 


WARNECKE’S DESIGNERS 


Forum: 

I am delighted with the favor- 
able treatment given our office in 
your December issue, but I am 
afraid that you may have been 
too categorical in the ranking 
of our various designers. As in 
all offices, the contributions of 
the individual overlap and are 
shared by a number of people. 

JOHN C. WARNECKE 
John C, Warnecke & Assocs. 


Architects 
San Francisco 
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Western Electric Distributing House 
Arlington, Virginia 


More and more architects across the nation are specifying Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile because. . . 


It’s an honest product skillfully made by men dedicated to quality. 


It’s a vinyl flooring reinforced with asbestos fiber — stable, durable 
and attractive. 


It’s available throughout the United States through responsible outlets. 


It’s made by a company earnestly trying to serve the architect with 
constantly improved products that solve architectural floor problems. 


Finally, Vina-Lux performance is guaranteed by its maker. 


For complete specification data and color chart, consult Sweet's Architectural File or write us. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. e 501A FROST BANK BLDG. e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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1 Color and design go 
through the entire 
thickness! 
For extra-heavy traffic areas... for extra 
4 wearability...at no extra cost. 
{3 4 6 SPECIFICATIONS: Size: 9” x 9”; thicknesses: 1/8” 
I and 3/32”; colors: thirteen. 
another distinctive style in 
Pa, 

‘yn 


3 “ARCHITECTURAL 
SERIES” 


VINYL ASBESTOS TILE 
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